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BOOK V. 
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" I cannot tell, not I, why she 
Awhile so gracious, now should be 
So grave : I cannot tell you why 
The violet hangs its head awry." 

Walter Savage Landor. 
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" Sir, I'm no boy ; Fm deep in one-and-twenty.' 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DOUBTS. 



There are certain crises which, at uncertain 
times, disturb the world of money-grubbers on 
Mark Lane, and throw Mark Lane into a state 
of anarchy. 

The times are not few and far between when 
these crises occur, when hosts of shallow spe- 
culators sink in one general ruin, and men 
with money in their pockets are as nervous 
with whom to trust it as men with flour in 
their mills are diflSdent to let that flour go. 
Times following a bad harvest, a wet season, 
or a blight on foreign wheat — ^times following 
a season, even on which the newspapers have 
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congratulated the general public, when store- 
houses and wharves are full of golden grain, 
and bakers in low neighborhoods aspiring to 
the dignity of a Tackeridge are always going 
" Down Again." 

In seasons following the scanty harvest, 
when greedy speculators have garnered up 
their com and barred the door upon it till 
famine stalks the streets; when little trades- 
men are shutting up their shops and slipping 
out at back-doors about two in the morning 
without leaving a card of address behind them, 
a crisis suddenly arrives. Those cunning 
rogues who have hoarded up their thousands 
of quarters find the scale against them, the 
prices sinking fast, and credit in many places 
sinking with them — each miller's hand raised 
against his dusty brother, and a general scram- 
ble for the good things of this world, in which 
the simplest hearted get undermost and die. 

A season wherein the harvest has been plenti- 
ful, and every little tradesman has been enabled 
to buy his score of 'seconds,' has its crisis 
too, sometimes. Fresh faces appear on Mark 
Lane, new millers suddenly spring up in the 
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lists, competition increases, prices fluctuate, 
bakers at the wrong time buy a hundred sacks 
of flour and lose thirty pounds by the bargain, 
and millers, blundering in their purchases of 
wheat, discover themselves in the same net 
with the bakers, and the meshes which en- 
velop them rather hard to break through. 
In such times lucky men make fortunes, and 
men ruled by a sterner fate go down the road 
to ruin. In such times everything is guess- 
work, the wisest, shrewdest head finds itself on 
the shoulders of a bankrupt, and the most silly 
idiot on the Corn Exchange becomes a man of 
capital and starts his carriage. 

One of these crises occurred on Mark Lane 
two months before I became one-and-twenty. 
It had been threatening ofi* and on for months 
— gloomy reports of bad harvests — ^fabulous 
reports of good ones — the prices of wheat and 
flour going up and down, and never steady for 
three days together — the tickets in the bakers' 
shops pron^ to surprising transformations — :the 
whispering concerning doubtful firms increas- 
ing every day. 

Mr. Tackeridge had alluded to the bad state 
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of the markets on the day John Tregancy and 
his sister met at Wheatsheaf Villa, and those 
markets had not improved since that time. 
The crisis came about September — men of 
capital avowed themselves men of straw — 
Bankruptcy and Insolvent Debtors' Courts 
were always crowded, and the Corn Exchange 
was full of pale faces, anxious faces, faces 
masked by airs of perfect confidence, and 
faces one might have measured by the 
yard. 

" I think the worst has passed, Philip," said 
my uncle, when I met him late one evening in 
the counting-house after the clerks had left ; 
" we shall settle down now. I am glad of one 
thing." 

"What is that, sir?" 

" That your money was not invested six 
months ago — I might have launched out with 
it and — ^ugh — ^lost it." 

"It might have been of great service to 
you, Mr. Barchard," said I ; " there's Mr. 
Mawkins I hear, has made a fortune." 

" And Mr. Mawkins is about as fit for busi- 
ness as my Ellen." 
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'* I think your suspicions of Mr. Tackeridgc 
were unfounded, sir." 

'^ Do you?" 

" I saw him at market to-day, very brisk 
and jovial. He was buying largely." 

" Buying largely, eh ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I should not care to sell him fifty sacks," 
remarked my uncle, " without he brought the 
naoney for them in his hand — ^the money un- 
derstand — ^not a cheque. Have you finished 
looking over that petty cash account for me ?" 

'' Yes, sir." 

" How much is it out, Philip ? " 

" Thirty.five pounds." 

" It's very singular. Thirty-five pounds is 
a great deal of money. I'll speak to young 
Holts about it." 

" He may have transferred the account to 
another book." 

" Transferred ! " said Mr. Barchard, with a 
growl, which was his extreme of petulance ; 
*^ he has no right to transfer any account fi'om 
one book to another — ^he's a big fool, and I 
have always told his mother so." 
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I closed the book and sat tilting myself on 
the long-legged stool, and looking at my old 
desk — at Frank and Charley's place, and at 
the window where Ike Boxham used to stand 
and take his tickets for the day. 

^'You will be twenty-one in two months, 
Philip Farley ? " 

" Yes, SU-." 

" Has the late horrible state of affairs made 
you reluctant to risk your money in the flour 
trade ? " 

" No, sir." 

" You are not afraid of losing it ? " 

*^ I am not afraid of the risk of losing it, 
sfr." 

" Ah ! the risk — of course, I mean only the 
risk." 

" The tempest in Mark Lane is fast subsid- 
ing," I said. 

" Yes, for the present." 

^^ For the present," I repeated ; " and I 
trust no more wrecks are to be washed 
ashore." 

" Who is talking about wrecks ? " inquired 
my uncle. 
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" No one, Mr. Barchard, I merely observed 
that—" 

'^ I heard what you observed," interrupted 
he ; " and there is no occasion to repeat it. 
I," with a deep breath, " have been very, very 
fortunate." 

" I am glad to hear it, sir." 

" Barchard and Farley will be a large 
firm, and we shall get on very well together, 
PhiUp." 

" I hope so, Mr. Barchard." 

" We will be very careful, let no one 
run deeply in our debt. Nothing like being 
careful, Philip." 

" You shall find me carefiil enough, sir." 

"If I had not been most carefiil during the 
last three months, I should have been a beggar 
by this time ; richer, shrewder men than 1 , 
are not worth that now," snapping loudly 
his thumb and finger together. " I think, 
Philip Farley, you need not go over the rest 
of the books to-night," added he ; " there is 
a mistake of thirty-five pounds, remember, 
and it's a large sum. Mr. Holts ought to 
have known better." 
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Next morning, Mr. Holts accounted, with 
much blushing and stammering, for the mis- 
take to Mr. Barchard, who, troubled in his 
mind concerning the large sum of five-and- 
thirty pounds, had made his appearance in the 
counting-house at the early hour of half-past 
eight. 

Meanwhile, Rhoda Farley, in her home at 
Hammersmith, knew nothing of the business 
in which I was engaged, took no interest in 
its progress. This apathy concerning my pur- 
suits, pained me more than Rhoda ever ima- 
gined ; I felt it hard sometimes to return fidl 
of Mark Lane topics — news of how wheat had 
fallen or risen — of the bargains I had secured 
or lost for uncle Barchard, and see that strug- 
gle at attention which always ended in a fit of 
abstraction, or in observations quite inappli- 
cable to my discourse. Never was a less 
worldly, or a more sensitive woman than 
Rhoda Farley; speak of business — of money 
pursuits — of a lucky stroke that has earned 
its hundred per centage in a minute, and a 
marble statue would be about as animate-^but 
a word on music, drama, her home or her 
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friends, and she was a rapt listener -not a 
syllable escaped her. 

My ambitions became at last locked in my 
own breast; there was no one in whom to 
confide — no one to encourage me when I felt 
flagging in the race, or warn me when I grew 
too speculative. I acted my part better than 
Rhoda; if my wife returned from a day's 
shopping — that glorious era in the lives of the 
fair ones ! — I inspected the silks and expressed 
my opinion on their quality, made critical 
remarks on bonnets and shawls, looked over 
the piles of new music and sat patiently but 
drowsily listening, whilst she played each piece 
over to amuse me. 

Now Ellen was away, husband and wife 
had become more contented and happy. A 
still life, undisturbed by excitement or too 
much society, was most fitting for Rhoda; she 
did not care for the pleasures and frivolities of 
the world; her pleasure was in her home, when 
those who loved the world were excluded. 

John Tregancy was a lover of the world, 
and so — though Rhoda would not own it — 
he cast the world's shadow, always a dark 
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one, over the home of the Farleys, whenever 
his foot crossed the threshold. We had sought 
Tregancy for a friend again, we had shaken 
hands together, and he came once or twice 
a-week and sat between husband and wife, 
seeking to amuse them with his irony and his 
scepticism — ^his jest at everything honorable 
— his doubt of everything good. 

Rhoda looked grave at times — glanced 
askance at me to see how 1 relished the 
humor of her brother ; but often smiled at his 
sarcasms and thought them amusing. Tre- 
gancy, as the reader is probably aware, was 
not a favorite of mine. From the first day 
we were schoolfellows together, 1 had been 
distrustful of him and his motives. In 
the days, at Cliff House, he was a reckless 
and scheming youth, breaking asunder school 
friendships, and setting one boy against the 
other, satisfying his little-minded spirit by 
getting those whom he disliked into diffi- 
culties, perpetrating wanton acts of mischief 
occasionally, and brazening it out when de- 
tected with a coolness that astonished the 
masters. He had grown up to man's estate 
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and become, as everybody had feared, an ill- 
governed, unprincipled, hardened man, whose 
equal amongst the crowd I have not met 
with to this day. I believe Rhoda was correct 
in thinking her brother's fancy — I will not 
call it affection — had fixed itself on me in 
the school days which I had left behind; 
but I was certain that he hated me now, with 
an intensity which no remembrance of the past 
could soften. He hated me because I had 
never been his tool — ^had judged his character 
too well — ^had married his sister and he had 
wished it otherwise — because I was Ellen's 
cousin and had, perhaps, by relating some of 
his wild deeds first sown the seeds of antipathy 
in her mind— because Ellen was, I knew this 
afterwards, the one romance of his existence, 
and he thought I had done my best to crush 
it. From the night Tregancy was rejected 
for the second time, his manner had been too 
affectedly fi'ank and too full of brotherly affec- 
tion not to give rise to some doubts of a secret 
motive for his fi'iendship. I knew he could 
brood over a fancied injury for years and make 
no sign, and so I kept continually on guard. 
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There was no warning Rhoda — seeing less of 
her brother had made her less suspicious of 
him, and his show of fraternal feeling only 
brought into full play that love which she 
had had for him despite all his faults, and all 
her own old protestations of eternal enmity. 

There were times, too, when my suspicions 
of Tregancy were more than usually predomi- 
nant — were forcibly aroused by a strangeness 
in the manner of his sister. 

Tregancy was partial to calling at Hammer- 
smith during my absence, and on those par- 
ticular occasions the smiles welcoming my 
return were always constrained, and there fol- 
lowed an irritability or an absorbing sadness 
which lasted with Rhoda several days. No 
explanation had been ever given of this mys- 
tery — to my questions concerning it she had 
offered a denial of all reason — " she was dull 
that day — her head ached — ^what was to make 
her thoughtful, Philip ? " Still, our life on the 
whole flowed peacefully onwards, like a rapid 
stream that might break its bounds some day, 
when the " winter of our discontent " had 
swollen its waters to a flood. 
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Not only a peaceful but a hopeful life, de- 
spite suspicion, mystery and John Tregancy, 
for we were looking forward to another claim 
upon our hearts that would gladden home and 
brighten it — a baby-face that was to be a 
talisman against all evil. 

And, God knows, that baby-face, which lit 
up home one month before my twenty-first 
birthday, worked magic m my heart and 
changed it ! It stood between me and much 
that was evil — ^it crushed out my wilful love 
for her I thought too deeply of when the hour 
was too late — it drew me still nearer to my 
wife— it made a better man of me. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A TRUE HEART. 

When Rhoda grew stronger, visitors began 
to arrive with their congratulations, and the 
heir to the house of Farley became immedi- 
ately an object of great interest. 

One or two fashionable visitors — acquaint- 
ances of Rhoda's before she had lost caste in 
their estimation by marrying a miller's clerk — 
rustled in their flounces up stairs into Rhoda's 
rooms after the ^Times' announcement in 
the list of births, kissed Rhoda and the baby, 
rustled down stairs again, and were never heard 
of more. Ellen came nearly every day, and fell 
in love with the baby, as a matter of course, 
and scolded me sometimes for being so callous 
and unfeeling as to take so little notice of my 
first-bom. But my notice was not for the 
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eyes of my friends ; I had a slight idea that 
nursing a baby of two weeks old was neither 
a masculine occupation nor fitting employ- 
ment for a man of business, and so I laughed, 
and said, '' wait tiU he grows bigger," and 
waited only tiU my friends had turned their 
backs to have him all to myself, to sit with 
him in my arms, and pray he might be spared 
to grow a blessing to me. My heart had had 
its struggles lately, had been wrestling with 
evil, but now it turned to this baby-boy of mine 
L and forgot everything in a father's sUent love. 

Mr. Creeny's opinion of that boy was almost 
equal to my own ; *^ he had never seen such an 
infant — it was a surprising child — ^what a noble 
head it had ! would the nurse jmt allow him to 
hold it for one moment — dear me, did babies al- 
ways feel quite so soft — what a fine boy to be 
sure ! " 

Mr. Creeney immediately insisted on being 
godfather, and after a slight chat with Ehoda, 
and a long dialogue with me, went away, 
looking silver mugs and gold-mounted corals. 
John Tregancy came next to see his nephew, 
who burst into a convulsion of tears immedi- 
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ately the dark face of his uncle peered over 
the side of the cot. 

Tregancy was full of his peculiar pleasan- 
tries that day, thought I made a fine-looking 
father, and had already assumed an important 
family-man kind of aspect, inquired when I 
thought of putting the boy to school, affected 
to be interested on the topics of vaccination and 
teething, and hoped I did not intend to make 
a miller or a baker of my son, they were 
such unhealthy professions. 

To all these facetious observations I replied 
by a laugh, or a light comment, till Tre- 
gancy gave up his banter and began talking 
of the Tackeridges. 

" Do you know, Farley, those people trouble 
me a great deal." 

"Are you speaking seriously?" 

"Don't I look serious enough," said he, 
"serious as a man on a gallows, or a man 
going to be married ? " 

" In what way are you troubled, Tre- 
gancy?" 

"Every way; I am bothered, because I 
can't make the Tackeridges out." 
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" Can I assist you ? " 

"You!" with a sneer, "you know nothing 
of life, how should you know anything of 
human nature? I cannot discover, Farley, 
why Mr. and Mrs. Tackeridge are so anxious 
to obtain me for a son-in-law.'' 

"Are you sure they are so very anxious?" 

" Not a doubt of it ; so anxious that Annie 
fires up , at their evident intentions, and will 
not honor me with the light of her counte- 
nance for days together." 

"All this is palpable enough — ^you are 
rich." 

" I was:' 

" You may be a few hundreds poorer than 
on the day you became of age, but — " 

" But you don't know how money makes 
to itself wings," said he, with a short laugh, 
" when the dice-box is in the hand, and the 
game is a bold one ; I discovered that fact be- 
fore I was one-and-twenty, and the infernal 
Jews, who speculated in my prospects, and 
made more of my coming of age than I made 
myself, discovered it also." 

Tregancy was in one of his reckless moods, 
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when he cared not whether friend or foe knew 
the state of his purse or his mind. 

, ^^Talfc of your discoveries to Mrs. Tack- 
eridge, and watch the wonderful change in 
her countenance." 

" I know she thinks me worth catching for her 
daughter ; but there are rich young men, with 
less questionable characters, who would snap at 
pretty Annie Tackeridge were the chance offered 
them. But it is Mr. Tackeridge puzzles me." 

" Indeed." 

" He wants to see me engaged — ^married at 
once. Never was a loving father more 
anxious to get a daughter out of his house," 
said Tregancy ; " and although I am not 
quite a beggar, can sail along the stream for 
a little while before I sink like a stone, yet a 
marriage-portion would be really acceptable 
with the baker's daughter." 

"May not Mr. Tackeridge and you be 
playing at cross-purposes," suggested 1, " each 
thinking the other rich, and each deluded." 

" Ha !" said Tregancy, with a start, " have 
you heard then that Mr. Tackeridge's fortune 
may be questioned ? " 
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" I have a friend doubtfiil of that fortune ; 
but it is fair to say without a proof." 

" That would account for the worthy baker's 
anxiety for his daughter, but not for the 
fellow's flow of spirits. No, Farley, you are 
wrong, or else Tackeridge keeps wife and 
daughter in the dark, and Wheatsheaf VOla 
is standing on a quicksand." 

"Will you chance it?" 

" When Annie says Yes ! They are badger- 
ing the girl every hour of her life, to say it, 
I believe, and though she stands out, and 
fights her own battle like an amazon, yet 
father and mother, against one weak girl, 
must win the fight at last — ^there's no help 
for it." 

" And yet you do not care for Annie Tacker- 
idge, Tregancy?" 

" I don't know that," replied he ; " besides, 
if I do marry for money — did not you ? " 

" You used to think so." 

"Time has not altered my opinion," sj|id 
Tregancy ; "I have told you why I thought 
it was impossible to marry Rhoda for love ? " 

" You have." 
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" Well, I'll not repeat it. And now, brother, 
you do not express any great degree of 
sorrow to hear that my prospects are not 
particularly bright." 

" I hope they will improve." 

" They may — 1 have a run of luck some- 
times ; 1 win a trifle on a Derby favorite 
occasionally. Oh! I have not yet come 
round with my hat to Mr. Farley's connubial 
bower." 

" You will find Mr. Farley at home when 
you do.'' 

" May I die in the streets !" he cried, pas- 
sionately, " before I ask you for a fi'action of 
that money which would have come to me 
by right, had she — what a fool I am, all 
confidence one moment, raving mad a second! 
Good day." 

" Are you going ? " 

" Yes." 

He came back in a quarter of an hour's 
time, to say that he had changed his mind, and 
would stay to dinner with me, if 1 were not al- 
ready tired of his company. Five minutes after 
his return my cousin Ellen arrived to see 
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Rhoda, and the alteration of Mr. Tregancy's 
intentions was thus fully accounted for. 

But Ellen remained up stairs with my 
wife, and Tregancy and I dined together, to 
the former gentleman's extreme dissatisfaction. 
Ellen saw Tregancy for a few minutes, later in 
the day, exchanged a few formal sentences with 
him, and then went back to Southwark Bridge 
Eoad, and uncle Barchard's. The following day 
—a fortnight after the birth of my child— Mrs. 
Tackeridge and her daughter Annie surprised 
me by a visit. Mrs. Tackeridge was not inclined 
to drop Mrs. Farley's acquaintance; Rhoda was 
Mr. Tregancy's sister, and Mrs. Tackeridge's 
wary eye was fixed on Mr. Tregancy for her 
daughter's husband. Narrow-minded, blun- 
dering old lady, who thought she was playing 
her cards so well, and in so deep a game, who 
had ousted Frank Esden fi'om her daughter's 
heart, and was trying to set up the image of 
Black Jack in his place — what a lesson to 
match-making mothers she would have made 
if Annie had been ready to say " 1 will!" 

But Annie Tackeridge had all her life been 
more inclined to say, " I will not!" she had 
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had a will of her own from a child, had been 
an only child too, and allowed more of her own 
way than was good for her. Everyone has his 
fault, and this fault had grown up with Annie 
Tackeridge, and rendered her virtues less con- 
spicuous. She gave in once dicing her life, like 
a dutiful daughter, to a naturally thick-headed 
mamma, resigned her first lover— and what a 
prize is that to a girl of sixteen ! — and had 
never been the same girl afterwards. 

Mrs. Tackeridge, of course, was charmed 
to see me — she had been always charmed to 
see me since my marriage — and expressed 
more concern, in words, for Rhoda's health, 
than any friend who had yet honored me with 
a visit. 

" Dear child, how satisfactory it is to know 
she is doing well," said Mrs. Tackeridge; 
" and the lovely infant too. Oh ! " with 
her eyes upturned, " Heaven is bountiful 
with its blessings, and we should be very 
grateful! The poorest worm, Mr. Farley, 
who gets sometimes scrunched beneath the 
feet of the destroyer has something to be 
grateful for/' 
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" Not a doubt of it, ma'am." 

"And what are we all, Mr. Farley, but 
poor worms?" 

Annie, anxious to put an end to her 
mother's pathos, proposed that their names 
should be sent up to Mrs. Farley, and pre- 
vented any further discourse on Heaven and 
worms by making inquiry concerning the 
health of Ellen Barchard. The servant re- 
turned to usher Mrs. and Miss Tackeridge up 
stairs, and I was left to amuse myself alone. 
Since the small addition to my family I had, 
with uncle Barchard's permission, absented 
myself from business; but as Rhoda was 
getting strong, and all was progressing favor- 
ably, I had resolved to return to Mark Lane 
and the flour trade to-morrow. 

I was thinking of Mark Lane whilst the 
ladies were up stairs, when the servant entered 
with a card. 

Now, in a work of fiction, the reader will 
find a hundred strange meetings and coinci- 
dences — old lovers coming face to face after 
years of separation, friends thought dead rising 
up at the comers of the streets, and the good 
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characters appearing ad libitum to confound 
all the bad characters in the concluding chap- 
ters. Critics laugh at these wires which move 
the Minerva puppets, but real life has more 
often than we imagine its strange meetings 
and coincidences too, old lovers and friends do 
start as if from Hades into our presence some- 
times, and if a good genius in the shape of a 
father, a big brother, or a policeman, did not 
come to the rescue at times when the last hope 
was failing us, what a deal more misery there 
would be in the world. 

That morning, singularly enough, brought 
to my house two old friends of mine, two older 
friends of the ladies upstairs. 

When I caught sight of the faces of my 
visitors I hurried to meet them and welcome 
them with all my heart. 

" My dear Mr. Esden — my dear Frank, this 
is an unexpected pleasure," cried I, as I shook 
hands with them ; " how's Mrs. Esden — ^why 
did not Charley come ? — ^how glad I am to see 
you both. Pray be seated." 

Mr. Esden's hair might have been the 
slightest shade more white, and the lines on his 
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handsome old face more deeply graven, but 
he was as upright, as free of step, and as bright 
of eye as when I saw him for the first time. 
Frank had altered more than his father since 
my marriage, he seemed more tall and thin, and 
had lost all that rosy color of which his mother 
was so proud. There was about the face a 
weary expression which I had seen now and 
then before I left the Dover Road, but which 
had since settled there and shadowed it, steal- 
ing away that look which was so worthy of 
his Christian name. 

"Philip," began Mr. Esden, "I beg par- 
don — Mr. Farley — " 

" No, * Philip' ; I like that name best from 
the lips of an old friend." 

"Philip," said Mr. Esden, more heartily, 
"I am sure we have surprised you not a 
little, but having heard of the addition to 
your family, and my Boy and I being out 
for a stroll — Frank's holidays again, Philip — 
we could not resist the temptation of calling 
to inquire after Mrs. Farley's health." 

"Not having seen Mr. Farley for some 
weeks, and hearing he had not been with 
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Mr. Barchard/' added Frank, quickly, "we 
were fearful lest something serious had detained 
him from his business, or — " 

He stopped. 

"Or you would not have called, Frank," 
said I, finishing his sentence ; " there goes a 
flash of the Esden pride that has wounded 
me before now. Still, many thanks for calling. 
I wish I could thank you more often for the 
favor." 

"It is not the will that keeps me away, 
Phil., but the necessity." 

" A necessity of your own making." 

" I have told you my reasons before." 

"And very good reasons they are," said 
Mr. Esden, loftily. "We Esdens are too 
proud and too poor in our way for rich 
friends, though the friends have once sat 
nigh to our heart ; but you have not told 
us, Philip, how Mrs. Farley is ? " 

I informed them she was making rapid 
advances to health, and that I intended to 
resume my business-habits on the morrow. 

"I have thrown oif the business-harness 
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for a week, Philip," said Frank, lightly, 
^' even a mill-horse requires a little change." 

I did not reply immediately, and he said, 
with a light laugh — 

" I know what you are thinking of, Phil. — 
PhiUp." 

"Spare me your corrections — ^what was 
PhU. thinking of, Frank Esden?" 

"Our holidays ever so long ago," he 
answered ; "we spent them together — do you 
remember?" 

" Well." 

"At the sea-side. Ramsgate, was it not?" 

" To be sure it was." 

" What a precious while ago it seems, and 
what a number of changes since you and I 
were there!" 

" Ah ! Frank," said Mr. Esden, looking at 
him with his old fatherly glance, " and what 
changes in you and Philip, too. Philip mar- 
ried and a father, and opposite him Frank 
Esden who, as dear, quaint Dekker says — you 
have not forgotten my * Wonder of a King- 
dome,' Philip, with all its beautiful bad 
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spelling ? — ^ who desperately a prodigall race 
doth runne ? ' " 

"It is time Frank left the race to other 
prodigals/' said I. 

Frank laughed. 

" There's nothing to win in it, certainly," 
said Frank, " but I daresay I'm steady enough, 
only Charley happens to be so fond of the 
fireside, that he makes me look quite a 
profligate in comparison." 

" Not a profligate, Frank," said Mr. Esden, 
gravely, " but hardly what your brother and 
I could wish to see you. Don't say a profli- 
gate." 

" Well, a man with little thought and less 
care." 

" I am sorry to hear that confession, Frank," 
said I. 

"Little thought," echoed Mr. Esden, "less 
care! I wish you did not think so much, 
Boy." 

" Nonsense, nonsense." 

" And as for care — " 

"There, there, father, our friend Philip 
knows me as well as you do. I have not 
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altered greatly for better or worse since he 
saw me last." 

He turned to me. 

"Have you seen Mr. Tregancy lately?" 

" Yesterday." 

" I have not met him for an age," said 
Frank ; " report assures me he is going to be 
married." 

"To whom?" I asked. 

" Miss Tackeridge." 

Frank uttered the name coolly and uncon- 
cernedly; time was healing his wound, or 
making him a hypocrite. 

"Is it true?" said he. 

" I do not think Miss Tackeridge will ever 
become Mrs. Tregancy." 

" Stranger things happen every day." 

" Do you consider the match an eligible 
one, Frank?" 

"I have given no thought about the matter," 
replied Frank, with a carelessness that was 
rather overdone. 

"My Boy has got over all that non- 
sense, Mr. Philip," said the father, confi- 
dently; "my Boy was not going to die of 
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a broken heart for a chit of sixteen, no, 
no, no ! " 

"I am glad to hear you have forgotten 
all that nonsense, Frank,'' said I. " 1 suppose 
you could endure even a meeting with Miss 
Tackeridge by this time." 

" I should be a poor spooney if I could not 
look a girl in the face." 

" By a remarkable coincidence Mrs. Tack- 
eridge and daughter happen to be in this 
house at the present moment," I said, drily. 

" What ! " shouted Frank. 

"What, sir!" exclaimed Mr. Esden, brush- 
ing his white hair oJ0F his forehead, in an 
excited manner; " Mrs. Tackeridge, that purse- 
proud, arrogant woman, who thought her 
child too good — ^too good," beginning to 
shake with indignation, "for my Boy ! My 
Boy Frank, always a gentleman, who had a 
father and a grandfather for gentlemen too, 
who — Frank, what are you doing?" 

Frank, always inclined to be headstrong, 
was trying to open the window. 

" I am going into the garden, down these 
steps," said he, tugging at the latch, " I shan't 
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see her — I don't want — ^how the devil do 
you unfasten this ? " 

"Frank, we have seen Mr. Farley, have 
heard, with very great satisfaction, that Mrs. 
Farley is as well as can be expected. Let us 
go home." 

"Very well," said Frank, moodily, "I'm 
ready." 

But Fate — ^perhaps Venus — did not intend 
two old sweethearts to depart without a 
glimpse of each other; I do not believe 
Frank intended it either, for he still stood 
with his face to the window, as if the idea 
of proceeding to the garden were not yet 
abandoned. 

Mr. Esden went to Frank's side, and put 
his hand on the arm of his son. Frank shook 
it off angrUy. 

" I have told you I am ready," he said. 

The door opened, and Annie Tackeridge 
came in. For the moment she did not notice 
the two figures standing at the window, with 
their backs towards her. 

"Mamma has something confidential for 
Mrs. Farley's ears, and has sent me down to 
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keep you company, sir. Oh ! " catching sight of 
the gentlemen, "I did not know you were 
engaged." 

" These are friends of mine. Miss Tack- 
eridge, to whom there is no occasion to intro- 
duce you," said I ; " pray do not go." 

The Esdens, father and son, turned round. 
Annie, white as a sheet, closed the door, and 
timidly advanced. 

" 1 was not aware it was Mr. Esden and 
Mr. — Mr. Frank. I hope I see you both 
well." 

The stately bow of the father — ^the half-re- 
served, half-embarrassed air of the son formed 
a striking contrast. 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Esden, " my son 
and I are quite well. Miss Tackeridge." 

" May I ask if Mr. Charles be quite well 
too ? — my deliverer," with a shudder, " from 
a dreadftil death." 

" Quite well, Miss Tackeridge." 

" I have not had an opportunity to suffi- 
ciently express my thanks for that deliver- 
ance." 

"I believe Mrs. Tackeridge expressed all 
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that was required — more than was required — 
in a letter to my son." 

" Will you be kind enough to tell him — " 

Mr. Esden held up his one hand in a depre- 
cative manner. Annie stopped. 

" Tour pardon, Miss Tackeridge ; but it is 
as well I think — I am sure you will agree 
with me — ^to refrain from past allusions to any 
member of our humble family. It was an 
accident — ^no favor, and Miss Tackeridge, I 
am proud to say, is under no obligation to 
my son. Any allusion to friends we have 
known in better days gives pain to me, my 
wife and sons, and surely Miss Tackeridge 
will spare us." 

*^ Father," broke in Frank, impetuously ; 
" you have no right to say that to Miss Tack- 
eridge." 

** Frank!" cried Mr. Esden, forgetting his 
cold, cutting airs of politeness, in a sudden fit 
of passion, " do you take part against me, 
and side with a girl who has treated you so 
shameftdly — who, too young to know her own 
mind, was still old enough to lure away your 
heart and make a sport of it?" 
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"No, no, I did not," cried Annie, sinking 
into a chair and covering her face with her 
hands ; " I did not do that. Oh ! you are very 
cruel, sir, for I am defenceless here." 

She gave way to a violent outburst of tears, 
that upset all Frank Esden's composure. 

He darted from the window. 

" Annie, Annie, don't mind what he says," 
cried Frank, leaning over her and speaking 
rapidly; " he knows nothing of what has passed 
— ^he thinks I have been treated unjustly — ^it's 
a lie — ^it's a lie ! I did not deserve you — ^you 
were too young, too good — don't cry, don't 
cry — ^we quarrelled and there's an end of it — 
Annie, don't cry for what he says ! " 

" I will go to mamma — thank you, Mr. 
Esden, I can walk now — I did not expect you 
to take my part — ^you, I — I — " 

Annie Tackeridge had lost all her firmness 
at this sudden encounter with her first love — 
she broke down and began to sob once more. 

Old Mr. Esden, bewildered, looked from his 
son to me, and gathered no confidence from 
either of us. 

" If I have wounded Miss Tackeridge by 
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my vehemence, I trust she will excuse me," 
he began apologetically; "I am an irritable 
man at times, and to see my Boy — " 

'^ Father," cried Frank, pointing to the 
window, "just walk into the garden — dOj now 
— Philip take him down the steps a moment, 
for just a moment only ! " 

" I cannot suiFer this ! " exclaimed Annie, 
starting to her feet. 

" Miss Tackeridge, I am not going to wound 
you by the confession of a madman's passion. 
I know that it is hopeless, valueless in your 
eyes. You need not fear being alone with me 
an instant — I would ask but two questions, 
which, had they been answered years ago, 
would have made me less reckless, less what I 
am now. Annie, I beg of you to stay — ^by the 
remembrance of that time when we were boy 
and girl together, I implore you! — it is the 
last favor I will ask of you — ^it is the last 
time we shall meet ! " 

I was too much the friend of Frank Esden 
to wait for Annie's reply. Opening the window 
I pushed Mr. Esden towards the steps, and 
descended with him to the garden, leaving the 
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victims of first love together. ■ I could not 
repress a smile when I thought of Mrs. Tack- 
eridge discoursing of John Tregancy and his 
prospects to my wife — I knew John Tregancy 
was the subject, — in blissful unconsciousness 
of the formidable rival below stairs, who was 
talking of the past, that fascinating, dangerous 
past ! to Annie the firm. 

Mr. Esden did not smile. Grim-faced 
as some wise old Greek, he marched dovm 
the garden with his head very high in the air, 
and took no heed of the companion at his side. 
When he reached the river's brink he said, 
whether to me or the Thames was a doubtful 
question — 

" I woidd not have had this happen for the 
world." 

" If any explanation can make Frank 
steadier, easier in mind^ no one is much the 
worse." 

" Mrs. Tackeridge will think the Esdens 
are mean enough to seek to rob her of her 
daughter — ^think that all this has been planned 
between me and Frank. Mr. Farley," firing 
up again, " I can't sufier it. Good God, 
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if that disagreeable woman were to find them 
in the room and us in this — ^this damned 
garden, sneaking about till the conference is 
over, what vile wretches we should look. I'll 
go back, I'll go back ! " 

" One moment/' cried I, catching him by 
the empty sleeve of his right arm. 

*' Mr. Farley, if you don't want to make an 
enemy of me for life or tear my coat to shreds, 
leave go this minute, sir ! " 

" Think of poor Frank. What are Mrs. 
Tackeridge's thoughts to the peace of mind of 
Frank Esden ? " 

He paused. 

"Think this is a scene in one of your 
favorite plays, and that it is the lovers turn to 
rant on the rush-strewn stage." 

" Ah ! you rogue, you rogue ; do you seek 
to oppose me with my hobby ? " 

" Come and see my evergreens." 

" I hate evergreens. I must go back." 

"Why you are as obstinate as John Lilbume." 

"What do you know of John Lilburne?" 
asked he, quickly. 

" 1 have not forgotten those little ill-printed 
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pamphlets of yours that you set such store by, 
written by that brave Puritan, John Lilbume 
— free-bom John of history — ^prisoner in the 
Tower." 

" In the Fleet," corrected he. 

" Tn the Tower," I persisted. 

" I tell you Fleet. Don't he sign himself, 
John Lilbume, prisoner in the Fleete ? Fleet 
with an e at the end." 

"Tower, my dear sir. Tower." 

" Now, Philip," began the old man, " if 
you will only remember, his ^ Christian Man's 
Triall' is dated ^the twelfth of March, 1637. 
From the Fleete, the place of my joy and 
rejoycing.' Rejoycing, as he calls it, and 
sensible spelling too." 

" Very bad spelling / consider." 

" Why not a ^ y ' in rejoice as well as in 
joy?" asked Mr. Esden, tartly. 

"There is no ^y' in ' r^ouivj from which 
we stole the verb." 

"There's no ^y ' in 'joie' is there, but we 
have 'joy' for all that, and — oh! Philip, 
Philip, I see what you are after, it's very mean 
of you, I'll not stop another minute." 
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He broke away from me and commenced 
retracing his steps, deaf to all adjuration. 
Fortunately he was too late, for Frank, with- 
out his hat, emerged from the parlor, and 
came down the garden steps. 

" Don't go in now," said he, standing before 
his father and intercepting his progress. 
"Let her get away with her mother before 
we enter." 

" Gro back and get your hat," cried the 
alarmed father ; " walking about a garden on 
a foggy day in December, without a protec- 
tion for your head. What a mad Boy you 
are!" 

" I shan't hurt," he replied ; " I'm all 
right." 

"Well, Frank," I asked, "have you got 
your questions answered ? " 

"Yes; it was not her fault, but her selfish, 
hard-hearted mother's. I think I shall be 
steady now. Til try. Philip, it was the re- 
membrance of the way in which I was thrown 
aside, that stung me and made me callous. 
The remembrance is not half so bitter now. I 
was too impetuous, too much of a fool that 
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day at Walmer, I wounded her pride and she 
would give no explanation. But now ! " 

" What now ? '' 

" Now I know that giri of sixteen, sneered 
at for being so young, was a true-hearted 
woman. Love came eariy, but it did not die 
in its spring ; it still lives." 

" Frank, you never have ! " exclaimed his 
father. 

" I have not entangled her in a new en- 
gagement as hopeless as the first," he answered, 
mournfully ; "we occupy the same positions, 
and there is no chance for me. But there is 
no chance for Jack Tregancy, or any other 
Jack, and I am selfish enough to let that 
truth make me happier." 

" And when better times come, Frank." 

" They'll never come, Phil., don't buoy me 
up with fallacies. I'll raise no more castles in 
the air." 

" I believe better times will come, Frank, if 
you have the heart to wait for them, to set your 
shoulder to the wheel, and work on patiently." 

" If there were one chance in a thousand, I 
would not lose it for want of trying, Philip." 
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" Then try." 

"Phil. Farley," wringing my hand, "you 
are a good fellow, and give me new courage ; I 
will try, there ! We shall see little of each 
other as usual, but I shall think of you every 
day." 

"And of Annie!" 

" Every moment in which I need strength- 
ening, I will brace up my energy by whispering 
her name?" 

"Have you done romancing?" asked his 
father, huskily. 

" Quite." 

" Then go and get your hat. A hero with 
the influenza is not a romantic object." 

Frank laughed ; but said " wait a bit," and 
then, escaping from father and friend, selected 
a path for his especial use, and began a medi- 
tative promenade. 

The father looked wistfully after his son. 

" Was there ever such a Boy ! " 

"A boy in heart still. He will be more 
steady, Mr. Esden, now he has something to 
think of and hope for." 

" God bless him ! what a true heart the 
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Boy must have to be so fond of that girl after 
all these years." 

" True hearts run in the Esden family." 

" Is that compliment a salve to your late 
deceptions ? It was the Fleet, Philip ; come, 
confess." 

"Will you bring me the book to-morrow, 
and prove it, Mr. Esden ? " 

" I will." 

He paused, and his bright smile vanished. 

" No, no, you are a rich man, and will be 
my Boy's master. Thank you, my dear Farley, 
but we, Esdens, must keep away from here." 

Mr. Esden was firm, and further reasoning 
was useless. Money kept me and my best 
friends apart — of their thoughts and hopes I 
was to know nothing, now fortune had smiled 
on me. 

Frank kept to his gravel walk and his 
reverie until Mrs. Tackeridge and daughter 
had gone away to Brixton, Mrs. Tackeridge, 
happy in havmg found Mrs. Farley of her 
own opinion, and convinced that Mr. Tregancy 
and Annie would make a capital match ; the 
daughter happy too, yet thoughtful. 
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Annie had doubtless told Frank what I 
had heard her confess to my cousm Ellen, in 
the garden of Wheatsheaf Villa, and Frank and 
she were both reconciled in heart, though each 
saw no light in the distance, and each went a 
separate way. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'^IN THE MIDST OF LIFE." 

One-and-Twenty ! Entering the battle- 
ground of life with confidence, standing 
on the threshold of my man's estate, and 
waiting for the door to close for ever on my 
youth. 

Twenty-one years of a life that had had its 
adversity, its prosperity, that had witnessed 
and experienced many changes in the cycle now 
completed. Twenty-one years ago, when I 
drew my first breath in a room over a baker's 
shop in Harp Street, Bethnal Green, when 
a father and mother speculated over the 
future of their little boy, and prayed for his 
health and happiness in the years that were 
before him. Twenty-one years had gone by 
since then, and father and mother were in 
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their graves, and their son was married, and 
had a little boy to pray for himself. 

The day had come — ^there were deeds to 
sign — I was to become my uncle's partner, and 
sink my wife's fortune, some twenty thousand 
pounds, in the giganjtic business at which uncle 
Barchard had worked so long and earnestly. 
It was a Friday, and I had engaged to meet 
my uncle at the house of his solicitors — East- 
end solicitors, residing within a stone' s-throw of 
Mark Lane, — and there sign, seal, and deliver ! 

Uncle. Barchard had had some conversation 
with me the day before at his own house, and 
had appeared very anxious to know if I was 
still in the same mind — if I were quite sure, 
QUFTE SURE, I would put that money in the mill, 
and take my share of profit and loss, sinking 
or swimming with him from that time forth. 

Uncle Barchard was not cold and phlegmatic 
as usual on the dav before I came to man's 
estate ; for the first time in my life I had seen 
his hand shake, and heard his voice tremble. 
My excitement appeared to have afiected him. 

"And what lawyer have you engaged, 
Philip, to meet us to-morrow ?" 
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" Oh ! I don't want a lawyer, Mr. Barchard, 
there is nothing to inquire into," was my 
reply; "I will leave it to your own legal 
advisers — they can manage for both Messrs. 
Barchard and Farlev ! " 

" Barchard and Farley," repeated my uncle ; 
" how strange that those names should come 
together after so many years. I shall never 
get used to them." 

^•What do you say to * Barchard and 
nephew ? ' " 

"Worse," he replied; "no, let it be Bar- 
chard and Farley. Whom have you engaged to- 
morrow to meet Cramp and Hodgins, did you 
say?" 

" I have not engaged any one," I replied, 
surprised at the repetition ; " I have just told 
you so." 

" Oh ! so you have, so you have — ^my head 
is very bad to-day." 

Ellen looked up anxiously from some needle- 
work. 

" This dreadful heavy feeling in the head — 
I never had it before. It's very annoying. 
We had better drop talk of business to- 
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night. I will meet you to-morrow. Good 
evening." 

He called me back as I was leaving the 
room. 

" PhiUp." 

" Did you call me, Mr. Barchard ? " 

" Supposing — " 

He checked himself, and stared at me. 

" Supposing what, sir?" 

" Never mind — it's no matter. Be at the 
lawyers by twelve o'clock; it's Market-day, 
remember." 

When I was outside the room with my 
cousin Ellen, she said — 

"This coming partnership seems to affect 
my father, Philip." 

" If my uncle repent, at the last moment, 
of addmg my name to his own, or thmks I am 
too young to take my share in his business, 
he has but to say so." 

" I have asked him that question, and he 
has answered, ' Philip is as steady as I am, I 
would trust him with my last farthing ? ' " 

"Tour father's headache perhaps affects 
. him. Strong men, unused to ailments, I have 
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heard, are quite children whilst their indis- 
position lasts." 

"That may be the true solution to my 
father's strangeness, Philip," replied Ellen; 
" when you are his partner you must rouse him, 
persuade him to leave Southwark, and take a 
yiUa at Hammersmith, as near your own 
as possible, so that I can run in every day 
and nurse Philip the Second." 

" I'll try my best with my partner. Good 
night." 

" Good night. Next time we meet, sir, you 
will be quite a man ! " 

Ellen had recovered her old spirits, her 
pretty face was restored to all its former bright 
looks, she had said, * Time will always cure a 
love-complaint,' and if her illness had sprung 
from one, how like a noble woman she had 
battled with it and conquered it. Frank Esden 
had given way to his sorrow, and sorrow had 
preyed on him, and weakened him, whilst 
Ellen had resisted hers, and been strengthened. 
But had Ellen's sorrow arisen from the loss 
of a loved one? I had my doubts some- 
times. 
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But I have wandered from my one-and- 
twentieth birthday, when Rhoda, restored to 
health again, offered me her warm con- 
gratulations. 

We had arranged a party for the evening — 
our first grand party, to which every one had 
been invited, — even Frank, and Charley, 
and uncle Barchard had promised to appear, 
—and for which a quadrille band had been 
especially engaged. Every one was to be 
so merry that evening! 

"You will return early?" said Rhoda; 
"pray don't linger on Mark Lane too long 
with your brother millers." 

" Trust me, Rhoda." 

" John will be here, early — you must make 
haste home to entertain him." 

" I shall not be late." 

" Friday is an unlucky day to superstitious 
women ; 1 wish you were to come of age to- 
morrow, or had signed the papers yesterday." 

" Nonsense." 

And with this manly observation I kissed 
my wife and baby, and set forth to seek my 
fortune. 
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I reached the house of Messrs. Cramp and 
Hodgins as the city clocks were differing 
slightly in opinion as to the time for striking 
twelve. I found uncle Barchard awaiting my 
arrival before a table, covered with green 
baize, on which were little parcels of docu- 
ments tied up carefully with red tape, a great 
pewter inkstand, a pouncet box, and some 
sheets of blotting paper. 

Uncle Barchard looked really ill. He 
turned his head as the door opened, and 
I saw then how bloodshot and inflamed his 
eyes were, and how dark and sallow his 
complexion had become since the preceding 
night. 

" Punctual I see, Philip ; that's well. Punc- 
tuality is a great virtue. I made my fortune 
by it." 

" Are Cramp and Hodgins ready, Mr. Bar- 
chard?" 

" They will be here shortly," said he, pick- 
ing at the green baize in a fidgety manner 
that was quite new to him ; ^^ you are not 
nervous." 

"Oh! no." 
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" Not afiraid to enter into a life of specula- 
tion — ^for it is but speculation — ^to toss up a 
halfpenny in the air, and cry 'heads, fortune,'- 
* tails, bankruptcy ? ' " 

" I am not afraid." 

" Times have been precarious — they may be 
80 again. Don't say I did not warn you." 

"Do you remember the evening when I 
came * home from school for good, Mr. Bar- 
chard?" 

"Yes. What of it?" 

" I said, when I was one-and-twenty I would 
tell you of my progress with the world." 

" You have been very lucky. You stand 
there a rich man, and I am going to take you 
into partnership. How my head aches — ^fit to 
spUt ! " 

"Not recovered from that headache yet, 
sir?" 

"No, nor the horrible swimmmgs in it. I 
shall be glad when this affair is settled. Have 
•you brought the money?" 

"Of course, sir." 

"We will sink it at our bankers, under 
our new name of Barchard and Farley," said 
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he; " we will go straight from here to Lombard 
Street, and lodge it safely at once, — ^twenty 
thousand pounds ! " 

He muttered the sum three or four times 
to himself; uncle Barchard had been ever 
fond of money, and his love had not 
decreased with the years that had SiQcu- 
mulated. 

The door opened, and two slim gentlemen 
in black — ^lawyers are generally slim, and 
always in black — came gliding into the room, 
and skated round the table towards us. The 
slimmer of the two opened the proceed- 
ings. 

" Good morning, Mr. Barchard; good morn- 
ing, Mr. Farley; we have prepared every- 
thing as desired, and will now, with your 
permission, proceed to business. Not looking 
well, this morning, Mr. Barchard ? " 

"I know it, Mr. Cramp/' 

" Ahem ! Mr. Hodgins, will you have the 
kindness to give me document number one ? " 

Chairs were drawn close to the table, and 
the council of four sat down to a game at 
whist for twenty thousand pounds. 
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"Bad news to-day on your Exchange/' 
commented Mr. Cramp, whilst Mr. Hodgins 
was loosening a knot in the red tape, "sad 
news — dreadful. Mark Lane quite in com- 
motion." 

" We know all about it," said Mr. Barchard, 
snappishly. 

"What bad news?" I asked, "may I in- 
quire?" 

Mr. Barchard began picking at the green 
baize again. 

" It's no secret— everybody knows it. Mr. 
Tackeridge has failed for fifteen thousand 
pounds ! " 

" Is it possible?" I ejaculated. 

" Just what a miUer and a client of mine 
observed, to whom Mr. Tackeridge owes nine- 
teen hundred pounds." 

" Failed — ^ruined," I muttered. 

"He is not worth a farthing, sir. His 
creditors on the Market put his case — and a 
very bad and black case it is — ^into our hands 
tJmoming." 

"And Mr. Tackeridge?" 

" Is nowhere to be found, at present." 
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"What did I tell you, Philip?" cried uncle 
Barchard ; " did I not see through all his jug- 
glery long ago ? I knew what he was after, 
though there was not a soul on Mark Lane 
to believe me. ^I was a fool to a good 
customer, and over careful/ everybody said." 

" Poor Annie." 

"What did you observe, sir?" said Mr. 
Hodgms, smiling blandly across the table at 
me. 

" Nothing." 

"Oh!" 

" Thirteen shops gone to smash," said Mr. 
Barchard, quite exultingly; "down again, 
with a vengeance ! " 

" I am sorry for him." 

" He ruined your father, Philip, with his 
opposition, and yet you say that you are 
sorry?" 

" Very sorry." 

" Well, it's not pleasant to hear of a man 
brought to ruin, although that man be a 
rascal who cares little how many he brings to 
ruin with himself, so that his day lasts the 
longer. A rascal ! " he repeated, bringing his 
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large fist on the table with a bang that fiight- 
ened Cramp and Hodgins, who were as unused 
to any exhibition of violence on the part of my 
uncle as I was myself. 

" Shall we proceed to business ? " 

"It has been interrupted long enough," 
growled my uncle. 

Mr. Cramp commenced reading from docu- 
ment No. 1, whilst Mr. Hodgins got ready 
No. 2. I need not trouble the reader with 
the ftdl particulars of the weary hour which 
followed, how the said Philip Farley and the 
said William Barchard did enter into partner- 
ship, and agree to take into partnership, to 
fairly share, divide and apportion, &c. &c. &c. 
The documents were nearly concluded, and to 
the reading of the last half-dozen I had paid 
no attention, being wholly engrossed with the 
singular behavior of my uncle. 

Mr. Barchard's eccentricity was increas- 
ing rapidly with every paper which Mr. 
Cramp laid aside ; at one moment he was 
scowling at Mr. Cramp as if he were a deadly 
enemy, at another regarding me with an in- 
tentness which was embarrassing in no small 
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degree, at a third listening attentively, at a 
fourth sitting with his eyes shut. But when 
a large parchment with seals and stamps 
affixed was opened and spread out on the 
table he pushed his chair away, rose and 
began tramping heavily about the room. 

Messrs. Cramp and Hodgins stared for a 
moment, then the former commenced reading 
the deed of partnership, and my xmcle stopped 
to listen with both hands to his head. 

Deed of partnership read and waiting for 
signatures. 

" I am afraid you are unwell to-day," I 
remarked to my uncle; 'Hhis business has 
harassed you.'' 

" Out of my life." 

"Now, Mr. Barchard," said Mr. Cramp, 
handing him a pen, " will you affix your 
signature by that seal, please ?" 

Mr. Barchard took the pen, leaned over the 
parchment, hesitated. Mr. Cramp, imagining 
my uncle had not xmderstood his directions, 
repeated them. 

" I know," said my uncle, and signed the 
paper. 
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Now, Mr. Farley," 

My uncle scarce moved sufficiently away 
from the table to allow me to approach. I 
took the pen and drew the deed towards me. 
I had written my Christian name when I felt 
the large heayy hand of my uncle on my 
wiiit. 

« Stop." 

He drew away my hand, and said in a deep 
voice — 

"I have altered my mind, I will not let 
this go on." 

He released my wrist, snatched at the 
deed, and crumpled it together in his 
hands. 

" It shan't be— it shan't be, if I follow Tack- 
eridge to-morrow ! " 

Messrs. Cramp and Hodgins, doubtful of 
their visitor's sanity, had risen from their 
chairs and were sidling towards the door. 

" Mr. Cramp," said my uncle, " I will settle 
all this to-morrow. Make your bill out just 
the same." 

" Thank you, sir — ^but — " 

" But leave the room now — I wish to speak 
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with my nephew and explain this — will you 
oblige me by going ? " 

"Certainly, sir." 

The lawyers left the room, and my uncle 
motioned me to resume the seat I had 
vacated. He took his place close to my side 
and stretched his hand towards me. I placed 
my own in his. 

" Philip," holding my hand in a firm clasp, 
"I have to ask your forgiveness for having 
so nearly played the villain." 

" Not the villain, Mr. Barchard, I will 
never believe that." 

" Yes, the villain — the robber ! " 

He breathed with difficulty, and it was 
several minutes before he could proceed. 

" Philip," said he, releasing my hand at 
last, " since I took those large mills in Thames 
Street, everything has gone wrong. I have 
speculated badly — I have made bad debts — 
bought at an ill time when I should have sold, 
and sold when I should have bought. The last 
few months have worked against me, too, 
and I have struggled very hard to save my 
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credit. I have escaped, boy, by a hair's 
breadth." 

" What then—" 

" Don't interrupt me. Oh ! Lord how my 
head swims," he held his head between his 
hands again and continued : " When you be- 
came a rich man, Philip Farley, I thought 
your fortune would keep the mill from sinking 
— when month after month brought ill-luck 
on ill-luck, I thought that fortune would 
rescue me from ruin, pay the heavy mortgage 
on the mills and set me free. Don't you hate 
me, PhiUp ? " 

'' No, sir." 

" I feigned large profits to lure you on — 
hoped to save my own name on Mark Lane 
by the sacrifice of your money — ^to pay my 
debts with all that you possessed. But, 
Philip," clutching my arm, " there stood be- 
tween you and me my dead sister, and I 
could not abuse her son's confidence — take 
advantage of his youth and inexperience, and 
make him a partner in a firm that would rob 
him of every penny he possessed in the world." 
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" But, if that sum will help you to retrieve 
your fortune, by working with it in the market 
now the times are better, I — '' 

" No, boy, no/' 

" You saved my fattier from ruin m the days 
gone by. I have a right to help you." 

" You had your fortime with your wife — 
you have a child to help," replied my uncle ; 
"I must fight my battle alone, I will not 
touch a penny of your money." 

He rose. 

" I don't think there is any more to tell." 

" I hope affairs are not so very bad, Mr. 
Barchard ? " 

" They may improve — they may improve," 
he answered; "no one but yourself knows, 
that if all my debts were paid off and the 
mill sold, I should not be worth five himdred 
pounds. Two years ago I was worth a hun- 
dred thousand, oh ! dear — only two years ago 
that was." 

"You will let me work with you — assist 
you as before?" 

" Thank you, Philip ; but I hardly like to 
rob you of your time." 
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" And you must let me thank you now for 
this confession, let me tell you how my mo- 
ther's brother will always hold the first place 
in my esteem." 

" Have I not forfeited all respect ? " 

*' Is it likely?" 

" I have shown you what a crafty wretch 
I am." 

" You have shown me a noble nature, resist- 
ing nobly a great temptation." 

" Thank you, Philip," said he, meekly ; " I 
can ask a favor of you now." 

" Pray name it." 

" If anything should happen to me, at any 
time, be Ellen's guardian whilst she remains 
unmarried; see after the little I shall leave 
her, and do the best with it for my sake and 
her own." 

^^May the time be far distant when that 
trust is in my hands." 

" I hope so," he said, moodily ; " give me 
time, six more months, twelve, and all will 
be well enough, and I shall get back some of 
the money that has slipped through my fingers. 
We may be partners yet, Philip." 
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" In another year, perhaps.'' 

" When you are two-and-twenty instead of 
one-and-twenty, eh, Philip?" he said; "come, 
nephew, let us go on Mark Lane and turn a 
few pounds before the Exchange shuts. I have 
not lost my energy with my fortune." 

Arm-in-arm uncle and nephew went out of 
the lawyers' offices and along Mark Lane to- 
gether. Hosts of friendly nods and ^good 
mornings' as we made our way down the 
well-known street — ^hosts of bakers ready to 
do business with my uncle as we entered the 
crowded Corn Exchange, and jostled with the 
mob of workers. A few brother millers came 
and shook hands with Mr. Barchard and asked 
if he were ill, and his customers who had seen 
his face on Mark Lane every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, for a long term of years, 
were struck by its expression and made the 
same inquiry. 

"A bad head-ache — a bad head-ache," he 
answered, once or twice ; but the constant 
repetition of the question irritated him, and he 
declined further conversation on the subject. 

Mr. Barchard and I parted, each took up 
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Ms particular position, and was soon working 
hard with pencil and note-book. Mr. Bar- 
chard looked so ill, and his manner throughout 
the day had been so singular and unnatural, 
that I caught myself looking over the heads 
of the people, once or twice, in search of his 
well-known form. 

But let the sands drop through the glass 
never so slowly, there is a time when they end ; 
there is a time for us all, and no matter the 
hour, for God thinks it is best ! 

Whilst men bartered and schemed in the ser- 
vice of Mammon, uncle Barchard closed his 
note-book for ever and fell a dead man to the 
ground. 

A moment afterwards I was kneeling at his 
side, supporting his head, with a hundred white 
faces around me. Voices calling ^ Unloose his 
stock!' ^ Give him air ! ' ^ Run for a surgeon ! ' 
* Take him up stairs ! ' rang in my ears, but 
my eyes, nearly blinded with tears, saw no 
hand of earth's creatures could help him. 

He had died at his post like a brave man — 
died fighting for home and his honor ! History 
chronicles the deeds of the brave, who fall 
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sword in hand with the stem foe before them, 
but history knows not of many as brave and 
as true, who fight to the last at their post — 
fight a battle as cruel and desperate in the 
byways of life, with no flag to be waved in the 
hour of their triumph, and no name to be told 
if they die. 



END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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" Lortk, what is 
this worldy's blysse, 
that chaungeth as the mone I 
the somers day 
in lusty May 
is derked before the none." 

"The Notbbownb Matde." 

^* Mark it, sir ; we saj, man is not at age 
Till he be one-and-twenty." 
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CHAPTER I. 



"the miller and his men." 



A FEW words, and let six months go by. 
They were six sad months to me, — ^more, they 
were six months of intense anxiety, in which 
my brain slept neither night nor day. 

Sad months, for they were shadowed by 
death and my own disappointment ; months of 
anxiety, for I had begun to plan and scheme 
for myself, to take my place with the old and 
the crafty, and do battle in that field on 
which uncle Barchard died. 

I had become so accustomed to Mark Lane, 
and business with me had grown so great a 
passion, that I preferred a life amidst the 
shoals and quicksands to peace and safety 
on an open sea. Seven thousand pounds I 
had risked in the com trade; there were 
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some of the best of uncle Barchard's customers 
to stand by me^ and my face was not a strange 
one on Mark Lane Exchange. I made cau- 
tiously my first steps on the market, deeming 
myself as able to carve out a name and a for- 
tune as those who had started in life before 
me with not half my advantages. The Mark 
Lane magnates were of a diflFerent opinion, and 
Mr. Crawley, who had seized the opportunity 
of getting the Thames Street mills into his 
hands again, was inclined to consider my mind 
affected. 

^Pooh! pooh! the man's too young,' — 
' very absurd, he was only of age last Decem- 
ber,' — ^he knows nothing of business, how 
can he?' and — 'he will go to the dogs, and 
serve him right for being fool-hardy ; ' — were 
a few of the observations by which my first 
steps were introduced. 

But I went on my way undeterred by ill- 
wishes, with reliance in myself and my 
powers of calculation, and not even the know- 
ledge of how hard uncle Barchard had worked, 
and how poor was his gain in the end, stayed 
my progress. 
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Besolving to pause, when a third of my for- 
tune were lost, and to fight hard with that 
sum while it lasted, to go up-hill with confi- 
dence, or down-hill with fortitude, I set myself 
afloat on the stormy waters of trade. 

I began at a good time, when the reaction 
had set in, when those who had been losing 
money were slowly regaining it, and there was 
feir buying and selling for great millers and 
little ones. I began by despising assist- 
ance, resisting the temptation of Frank and 
Charley Esden's services, determininff that my 
old friends should swim with me when there 
was hope of success, but that I would sink to 
the bottom alone. 

I took a very small mill in the neighbor- 
hood of Chelsea, I put an experienced clerk in 
the counting-house, became my own seller of 
flour and buyer of wheat, and then I worked 
day and night, night and day, — ^worked even 
in my dreams. I took one person into my 
service whom I had known in other days ; he 
surprised me in the middle of Mark Lane, 
down which I was hurrying one Friday after- 
noon, by the ojSfer of his assistance. 
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" Beg pardon, Mr. Farley/' said he, touch- 
ing a lock of hair that hung into his eyes from 
under a very dusty black cap; "but you 
don't mind talking to me a minute, do you, 
sir?" 

" What, Ike Boxham ! I hope I see you 
well." 

" First-rate, sir, thankee." 

Ike looked ^first-rate' as he stood there, 
with a grin on his broad rosy face, and with his 
stalwart figure fit for a giant's, blocking up 
the narrow footway. 

" Have you got any news for me ? " 

"I'm out of place, sir." 

" I'm sorry to hear it, Ike." 

" Leastways, I mean to be out of place on 
Saturday week, at the old quarter," with a 
jerk of his thumb over his shoulder, " if so be 
as you can find room for a chap at your new 
mills, Mr. Farley." 

" Why—" I began. 

" Stop a bit, sir, lookee here, sir," said Ike, 
in an important manner ; "I know it's not a 
large turn out of yourn at Chelsea, and so I 
don't mind a shilling less a-week — say two if 
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you like, but I can't stand more than two 
comiurbly." 

"You need not be aflraid of your wages, 
Ike." 

" I daresay not, sir," with a grin that showed 
all his enormous white teeth; "and I fancy 
I should serve you well, sir, for I know every 
street in London, am as strong as a helephant 
in the back, and a sack of flour's nothing more 
than a babby to me. If you could manage it, 
now ? " with an insinuating leer. 

"Are you tired of Upper Thames Street, 
Boxham ? " 

" IVe been there a lot of years, aint I ? " 

" A great many years." 

"Well, I like the place well enough; but 
the fact is, sir, I should werry much like to be 
one of your carmen. IVe knowed you alnaost 
as long as IVe knowed Thames Street, and 
though you and I used to have some rows 
together when you were — beg pardon, sir." 

" Go on, Ike, I am not ashamed of reminis- 
cences." 

" No, sir," replied Ike, " and whoever they 
be they have no need to be ashamed of you, I 
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can tell them. And as I was a saying on- 
Dashed ! if I haven't forgot what I was a 
saying on ! " 

" Something about rows.'' 

" Ah ! yet for all that, sir, you were just 
the werry boy as took my fancy, and I was 
as pleased, sir, wh^n I heerd how you were 
getting on, as if poor old Barchard — ^he was a 
good sort after all, he was — ^had taken me 
by the hand, curled my 'air, and sent me to 
boarding-school. " 

" And am I to understand you'll give up 
the old shop for a new one, Ike." 

" That's exactly it, sir." 

" If the new one fail." 

" There's no fear of my being out of place, 
Mr. Farley," said Ike, with another grin; '^ so 
long, at least, as I keep my muscular cistern 
in order." 

" Well, come on Monday week, then." 

" Thankee, sir," said Ike, " and you'll never 
have cause to say you wished I hadn't come. 
I have got over aU my monkey tricks since I 
married." 

" What, married, Ike ? " 
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"Yes, sir, and got two babbies— twins- 
such fat uns ! " said Ike. 

" I need not ask if married life agree with 
you." 

" Happy as a long, sir ! " 

" Monday week, then, Boxham." 

"An right, sir." 

Ike touched his lock of hair again, and 
strode away at a pace which only the seven- 
leagued boots could have equalled. 

At the end of the six months I had made 
wonderful progress; had been lucky in my 
purchases and had no bad debts on my books. 
Uncle Barchard's best customers had rallied 
round me, and the mill at Chelsea was grind- 
ing com every hour in the twenty-four. There 
was no fear of failure now ; my name was esta- 
blished on Mark Lane, and the young miller 
was getting on as weU as the old ones. Busi- 
ness had increased lately to so great an extent, 
that it was necessary that alterations in the 
premises should be commenced, and additional 
clerks procured. One is never contented in this 
world, and I was getting ambitious and eager 
for a more extended sphere of action. My 
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love of money began to grow upon me again ; 
some of the miserly thoughts I had had before 
my marriage gradually encroached upon my 
mind and narrowed it; my whole energy 
became directed to my trade, and it was no 
small eflFort to forget it out of business hours. 

At the expiration of the six months I wrote 
to Frank Esden, informing him I required an 
agent and collector to take a share off my 
hands of that work which was beginning to 
press heavily on me. I said that I would 
not offer the situation to either him or Charley; 
I left it for the brothers to decide, and added, 
that were I not confident the name of Farley 
would stand, and was as certain of ultimate 
success in the corn trade as it was possible to 
be in so uncertain a profession, I would not 
have offered it at all. 

The brothers were several days arriving at 
a decision ; and, finally, Charley Esden wrote 
and accepted my offer. I confess to a little 
disappointment when the letter reached me: 
despite Charley being more methodical and 
business-like, Frank had always been my 
favorite, and although to both brothers I was 
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more than ordinarily attached, yet I felt some- 
what hurt that Frank had not resigned his 
place at Crawley's mills, for the sake of Phil. 
Farley. 

"We have had some difficulty to decide, 
Mr. Philip," Charley wrote ; " but Frank was 
the more obstinate, and so I am your humble 
servant from the 25th of the month. I think 
it probable, that Frank will be a collector for 
Mr. Crawley in a few weeks, so we shall both 
rise in life together ; I hope we shall not cross 
each other's * connection,' and get quarrelling 
for customers." 

Frank sent me a letter also, which consoled 
me. 

" I have persuaded Charley to fill the post in 
your establishment, — ^to which, by the way, all 
Uerity.-co,^deat ^t he i/fte b ..U 
to look after your interest. Being headstrong 
and blundering myself, and wishing to see the 
best of hands on board your new craft, I have 
resigned my chance, and Charley goes first 
mate. I am sorry to lose hun at my elbow in 
the Thames Street counting-house, — so is 
Crawley; but I must wait for better times; 
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when you are a great miller and require agent 
No. 2." 

A postscript followed — 

"P.S. Milksop Holts talks of leaving, and 
looking out for a clerkship somewhere else. 
Do you want a junior hand ? " 

I did not want Mr. Holts for a junior hand, 
at any rate, neither did Frank Esden propose 
him in sober earnest; still it was my fate, or 
misfortune, to have that spiritless young man 
thrust upon me. 

Early one morning Mr. Holts, arm-in-arm 
with his mother, called at the Chelsea Mills, 
and desired to see me. Mr. Holts took oflF 
his hat, in a servile manner, and put it 
under his arm, and Mrs. Holts nodded an old- 
fashioned bonnet and heavy veil at me, in a 
style more free and easy. 

"Good morning, Mr. Farley," said she, 
raising her veil, after a nervous glance round 
her ; " I have taken the liberty of bringing my 
Edward here, to speak with you — ^he's left 
Thames Street." 

" Indeed." 

" He was too little respected at the mills 
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to be comfortable there," she observed ; " too 
pious, and too fond of his mother to be any- 
thing but a jest to the young and fiivolous 
with whom he was placed." 

" Sorry to hear you could not agree with 
your fellow-clerks, Holts," I observed. 

" I felt it very hard, sir," he replied, in a 
husky whisper. 

" Why don't you speak up ? " adjured his 
mother. 

"I felt it very hard, sir," in a louder 
voice, and coloring to the roots of his hair, 
" for though I don't mind being joked now and 
then, yet when fellows are always at it, it be- 
comes aggravating to the feelings. If it had 
not been for the consolation of Mrs. Holts, sir, 
I should have resigned my place long ago." 

Mrs. Holts, despite her weak nerves, was a 
shrewd woman enough, and her sharp eyes 
detected the little impression her son's maud- 
lin sentiment was making on me. 

" Never mind talking in that way," said she, 
sharply ; " state your business to Mr. Farley, 
his time is valuable." 

Mr. Holts began in so weak a voice, varied by 
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SO many faint coughs and chokings in his throat, 
that his mother, becoming impatient, took the 
subject in her own hands, and very briefly 
stated her wish to see her son Edward in 
a firm, where there were fewer companions 
to disturb his equanimity, adding, that she 
hoped my mill might be considered suitable 
for the display of his abilities. 

"Might I inquire, Mrs. Holts, how you 
became acquainted with the vacancy for junior 
clerk in my establishment ? " 

" Through Miss Barchard," she replied ; 
"she heard you speak of it a day or two 
ago. I saw Miss Ellen yesterday after- 
noon, and she reconmiended me to come 
hither." 

"Well, Mr. Holts, I will at least give you a 
trial. You are pretty well acquainted with 
delivery bills and petty cash accounts by this 
time." 

" I ought to be, sir." 

" Can you come next Monday ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" And if you can manage to be a trifle more 
energetic here than you were in Mr. Crawley's 
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or Mr. Barchard's mills, I think we shall get 
on better together." 

" 111 do my best, sir." 

" Edward, you can wait for me outside. I 
wish to speak to Mr. Farley, a moment," said 
his mother. 

Edward, passive and sheepish, bowed to me, 
put his hat on, and crawled out of the counting- 
house. 

"You don't think highly of him?" said 
Mrs. Holts, inquiringly. 

** He will do for a junior," I answered ; " I 
do not think him particularly bright." 

" It's kind of you to take him. Thank 
God he is away from Thames Street ! " 

*^Has he been exposed to many insults 
there?" 

^'No, no," she muttered, "nothing — it's 
nothing— his life and mine are haunted per- 
haps, but he is a good lad at heart. Mr. 
Farley, as I am a living woman I think 
that!" 

" I should be sorry to doubt it." 

" I hope he will do you justice ; and may 
I ask a favor of you, sir ? " 

VOL. HI. G 
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I bowed assent. 

" It's the first I have asked you in my life, 
and it's a very small one now. You see 
Edward is very nervous ; like his mother, he is 
easily excited, or depressed. If y ou should notice 
any particular excitement or depression in him, 
sir, or if any of the clerks should notice it — ^' 

" He will only have an old gentleman for 
fellow-clerk." 

" All the better — if he should notice it then, 
will you write and inform me ? " 

^* Will you give me your address?" 

" Ellen knows it," said she, evasively. 

" That wiU be sufficient." 

" And how is Miss Ellen's health, sir. I see 
her once a- week, but that is not often enough 
to judge ? " 

" Her health is improving rapidly at Ham- 
mersmith, but I am sorry to say her spirits 
are not good." 

" Poor girl ! poor girl ! it is hard to lose 
a father, and feel alone in the world. Does 
that man, that Tregancy ever call ? " 

" Now and then. He is my wife's brother, 
you remember ? " 
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** I remembered that when you first brought 
your wife to Mr. Barchard's house, and I was 
afraid of that relationship bringing about evil. 
Keep that man away from Ellen. I saw 
through his character when he first came 
courting her. I have had experience in evil 
faces, and I read him like a book. Keep 
him at a distance." 

" Ellen can keep him at a distance better 
than I, Mrs. Holts." 

"Ah; yes — true!" 

Mrs. Holts commenced her preparations for 
departure, by pulling her bonnet further on her 
head, and muffling her face with the thick black 
veil ; and after expressing her thanks for my 
acceptance of Edward as a clerk, and remind- 
ing me a second time of my promise to keep 
a watch on Edward's nerves, the mysterious 
old lady stole cautiously out of the counting- 
house. 

A moment afterwards she came as cautiously 
in again. 

" I forgot to ask about Mr. Esden ?" 

"Which Mr. Esden?" 

" Charles — sl good young man. The only 

g2 
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one, except yourself, who showed an interest 
in the fallen fortunes of Mr. Barchard, and 
the sorrows of Mr. Barchard's child." 

"Charles Esden?" 

" Yes ! He came the week after Mr. Bar- 
chard's death, and offered his aid to Ellen in 
any way or manner she might consider service- 
able. He was in earnest too — there was no 
sham about him. He was as truly concerned 
for his master's death and misfortunes as you 
were." 

"And what did Ellen say?" 

" He did not come to Ellen — ^he came to 
me. He did not want to disturb her grief by 
intruding on it so early after her bereavement ; 
that was considerate ; how is he ?" 

" Very well, thank you. He joins me on 
the twenty-fifth." 

"If I know anything of human nature — 
and I ought — ^he will do you good service. 
He was the only young man in the office who 
took my Edward's part when the rest of 
them were plaguing him. And — oh! who's 
that." 

" Mr. Hedger, my clerk." 
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" What a turn he has given me ! dear me ! - 

Mrs. Holts retired in a disturbed state, leav- 
ing me to ponder over the rambling speeches 
and statements with which I had been 
favored. 

When Charley Esden and I met for the 
first time as agent and master, and all in- 
quiries after friends had been made and repUed 
to, I thanked him, in my cousin's name, for 
the offers of assistance he had made her. 

He turned very red in his good-looking 
face, as he answered — 

"Oh! don't talk about that; I thought 
Mr. Barchard's affairs might be complicated — 
might take up too much of your time, and so 
leave me a chance to be usefiil, — therefore I 
called one evening at Southwark Bridge Eoad 
for orders." 

" You are very kind, Charley." 

" Not at all. I had been the poor old gentle- 
man's servant from a boy; I had always re- 
spected him, and I don't believe any one was 
more sorry or shocked to hear of his death. 
If I could have helped his child — ^left so sud- 
denly alone — ^in the slightest, even in the 
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most menial way, I should have felt the better 
for it." 

Charley was quite enthusiastic} — so enthusi- 
ajstic that I felt a twinge of that jealousy which 
I thought had been for ever crushed beneath 
m iron will. 

"May I ask," said he, "how she is?" 

"Who?" 

" Miss Barchard," coloring again. 

" She has not yet recovered from the shock 
of her loss." 

" It's time you tried to cheer her up a bit, 
Mr. Philip." 

" I do my best." 

"And if she — ^but it's time we talked of 
business." 

"Ah! for women, grief — ^for men, strife. 
The women to battle with their sorrow, and 
the men to fight the world. To business, 
Charley, as you say." 

So we began business, and here I close it, 
iMiid return to home and Ehoda, and her 
who still mourned in her heart, though 
from the heart she had answered, ^ Thy will 
he done ! ' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE OLD DISEASE. 

Yes, Ellen Barchard had chosen her cousin's 
house for a shelter, and left Southwark Bridge 
Road for ever. It added to her grief to re- 
Imquish her father's home, and see everythmg 
that had helped to form it scattered to the four 
winds ; it required no light effort and earnest 
argument to induce her to think of the change 
till the mention of her father's wishes, almost 
his last words to me, determined her. She 
gave in then, saying, with that mournful look 
which six months had not changed — 

" Thank you, Philip, I must come if he 
desired it." 

" I hope Ellen's pride does not make that 
consent a reluctant one," I said ; " remember 
the past, when the only friend I had in the 
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world took me under his charge and kept me 
from harm/' 

Ellen came to Hammersmith, and Rhoda 
welcomed her, as only Rhoda could welcome, 
when her warm impulsive heart was moved by 
another's misfortune. Rhoda had forgotten 
her old jealousies, and to behold the aflFection 
that she lavished on my cousin and the love 
which was reciprocated in return, was to believe 
that suspicion had died out with the birth of 
my son, and that there was no power to bring 
it back and cast its fire-brand in the midst 
of us. 

Had not the gloom which followed uncle 
Barchard's death rested on everything, we 
should have been happy during those six 
months, despite the cares of that business 
which weighed so heavily on me. Our child 
was increasing in health and strength, Rhoda 
was well, I was making money, and John 
Tregancy was in Paris. When Tregancy 
returned to England at the expiration of six 
months, and Rhoda flew into his arms and 
^ was so glad to see him back again ! ' when 
a smile now and then could be brought to 
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Ellen's lips, tranquillity took flight and we were 
not far distant from the heaviest sorrow by 
which home could be afflicted. 

John Tregancy had grown a moustache and 
pointed black beard, that in my opinion added 
nothing to his beauty, and rendered him, with 
his swarthy face and fiery little eyes, not un- 
like some Italian bravo prepared to do a little 
stabbing on his own account, or oblige a friend 
if necessary. 

He was full of humor on the first evening 
he came to Hammersmith — ^related anecdotes 
of his travels and of the companions with 
whom he had met by the way — was an affec- 
tionate brother to Rhoda — a gentleman polite 
but reserved to Ellen, and quite a Damon or 
a Pythias to me. 

I discovered the secret of his good temper 
when the ladies left me and Tregancy over 
our wine after dinner. 

" So you have got Miss Barchard here 
again," said he, rubbing his hands softly 
together. 

" Yes ; I thought you were aware of it." 

"No; I left for Paris the day after Mr. 
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Tackeridge astonished, not the Browns, but 
the bakers. I suppose you can guess the 
reason for my precipitate retreat ? " 

" I can form an idea." 

"I did not want to see Mrs Tackeridge. 
That good dame might have fancied it my 
duty to provide for her and her daughter. To 
marry the last, perhaps, and comfort the first 
by calling her ^ mother.' What a nice mother- 
in-law she would have made ! " 

" If you ran away to Paris for fear Annie 
Tackeridge should ask you to marry her, 
you started in a needless hurry, chased by a 
shadow." 

"You don't think any one would be in 
haste to marry me, then ? " 

" I don't say that Tregancy ; it all depends 
upon taste." 

" You are no judge of the wiles of the siren," 
said Tregancy ; "I believe, if I had called on 
the Tackeridges, instead of writing, and ^ re- 
gretting business of importance had prevented 
me, &c.,' I should have found the fair Annie 
as anxious to get free from her awkward posi- 
tion by marrying me as — ^what's the matter?" 
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" That will do, Tregancy," cried I ; " you 
are mistaken." 

" How do you know I am mistaken?'' with 
a frown. 

" Annie Tackeridge has been all her life in 
love with somebody else — with somebody who 
feels for her misfortunes instead of making a 
jest at them." 

"Upon my soul we are two very queer 
fellows," said Tregancy, with a laugh ; " we 
can't help pecking at each other like a couple 
of spiteful women. How fond you are of me ! " 

" Allow me to return the compliment." 

"Ah! you don't know how much love is 
lost on my side," said Tregancy, with an 
affected sigh. 

" It is easily calculated." 

" Where are the Tackeridges, Farley ? " he 
asked. 

" At Wheatsheaf Villa, I believe," I an- 
swered ; " affairs are not settled in that 
quarter yet." 

" Nor likely to be, I'll wager ; and Mr. 
Tackeridge, whose character you guessed 
80 accurately ? " 
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" He is keeping out of the way of his cre- 
ditors, I have heard." 

" ^ So much for Buckingham/ and now, 
may I ask — ^is Miss Barchard one of your 
family ? " 

" She is." 

" Did her father die a rich man ? " 

I did not feel anxious to enlighten Tre- 
gancy on every point connected with Ellen 
Barchard; but knowing that from Rhoda he 
could elicit every particular, and that Ellen 
did not care to disguise her position, I 
replied — 

" Far from it." 

" Poor, then ? " 

" Last year was a trying time for millers. 
My uncle strove hard to save himself from 
ruin, and he escaped but by a hair-breadth. 
He left a name that was never sullied by a 
whisper of suspicion, against his credit or 
his honor." 

" Wonderful man," said Tregancy, with a 
yawn; " and so Miss Barchard comes to Ham- 
mersmith. If I were you I'd turn a Mor- 
monite." 
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" Shall we join the ladies ? " 

" Oh ! by all means, you are such a lad/s 
man ! " 

It was astonishing how regularly John Tre- 
gancy called upon us after that evening, how 
interested he was in his sister, even in his ne- 
phew. Twice and thrice a- week he made his 
appearance, sometimes in an agreeable temper, 
at others in a decidedly unamiable humor. 
But as time went on the dark moods in- 
creased, and the amiable fits became few and 
far between — dark moods they were too, of a 
kind which Tregancy had not hitherto exhi- 
bited ; there was less satire in them and more 
of a morbid depression that he took some 
pains to conceal, but which escaped neither 
me nor Rhoda — ^possibly not Ellen Barchard. 
If he came so often, attracted still by my 
cousin Ellen, I saw there was no hope for him 
and was secretly rejoiced at it. 

Ellen did not exhibit any embarrassment 
at the constant presence of Tregancy — she 
and he sat apart from each other, and if he 
ever crossed to her side, she kept him at 
freezing point with the coldest of answers. 
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Tregancy tried hard to win his way, but it 
was useless ; he kept down many a bitter jest 
and stinging remark for a time, lest it should 
lower him in her eyes; he bore with her re- 
serve, her indifference, and then — he gave 
way all at once, and was John Tregancy once 
more ! 

No more morbid fits, no more looks of ab- 
straction ; he gave up the chase with a vow of 
revenge on all who had stood in his way, even 
on her he had been in pursuit of, and then 
he came as often as ever, but always in the 
character of the gay gentleman. 

And as if the natural result of John Tre- 
gancy's visits were to make home less happy 
and bring discontent to Rhoda, my wife began 
to exhibit signs of that deep thought and irri- 
tation which had characterized her manner 
previous to the birth of baby Philip. Her 
strangeness seemed to grow upon her despite 
her own efforts to subdue it, and everyday added 
to the mystery. Once I was tempted to 
mention her brother's name, and to charge 
Tregancy with sowing seeds of dissension in 
her mind, and she answered quickly — 
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" Don't think that, Philip ; he has not said a 
word against you." 

"John Tregancy can do more by insinu- 
ation than other men by slander." 

" You will never conquer your cruel hate 
for my brother." 

" I have no confidence in John Tregancy, 
Rhoda." 

" It is painful to know you look upon him 
as an intruder here, Philip." 

" If I detect a change in my wife after every 
visit of her brother's, I cannot look forward 
to his coming with any great delight." 

"You are full of fancies, Philip." 

"Are you happy, Rhoda?" 

"Yes," in a half-hesitating way; "what 
should make me unhappy now? You are 
happy in your business ; it employs your 
mind, and keeps you from idling your life away 
at the feet of your wife — so I am happy too." 

This slight allusion to my pursuits I took 
for the key to the riddle, and so refrained 
from any discourse of Mark Lane, my mill at 
Chelsea, or the incidents of the past day, when 
I was at home with Rhoda, Ellen, and my 
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child. But Rhoda grew no better ; the cloud, 
no bigger than the hand, was spreading over 
all the heaven ; there was something on her 
mind which she would not own to me or Ellen ; 
and I knew, despite all her protestations, that 
John Tregancy was the cause. It would 
come out in its own time, Rhoda's natural 
impulsiveness would let the secret escape, and 
so, irritated at her strange humors, I waited 
for the story. Had it not been for my boy, 
I should have devoted more time to 'the 
accounts and order-books at the mill, not have 
hurried home when the day's ride was over, 
or the Corn Exchange was shut, — I was grow- 
ing so thoroughly miserable. I had done my 
best to make Rhoda happy, I had studied 
every whim, given m to her fits of passion, 
and soothed them by pouring oil upon the 
waters ; had bent my guilty thoughts away from 
Ellen, looking on her as a cousin, and Rhoda 
as a wife who loved me. And amidst all this 
gathering sadness it was touching to see that 
if Rhoda distrusted me, there was still no 
diminution in her love. John Tregancy had 
not shaken that, although it was a love 
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tortnred by doubt, and a passion that preyed 
upon itself. The secret came to light one day, 
the old secret and the old disease. Time and 
my love could not cure it — it was a disease 
irremediable. 

Uncle Barchard had reckoned on five hun- 
dred pounds remaining from the wreck of his 
past fortune after the mill was sold, and every 
debt cancelled, but by my exertions in winding 
up his afiairs with his creditors, I was fortunate 
enough to save one thousand pounds for his 
daughter Ellen's share. This sum I was 
anxious to invest to the best advantage, so 
that when Ellen reached her twenty-first year — 
still looking forward to One-and-Twenty ! — I 
might place fifteen hundred pounds in her 
hands — ^perhaps more — and say, " It was your 
father's wish that I should do my best with 
it, and I have done all in my power." My 
study of that one thousand pounds was a 
deep one. I drove hard bargains with it on 
the market ; I sunk it in my own mill when 
I knew that mill would prosper; I kept a 
book of its progress, and the interest it made, 
and marked * Ellen' on the cover, the first 
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cash-book that was ever christened by a 
lady's name. 

Ellen was unselfish and unworldly, and the 
loss of her father's fortune had not afiected 
her one instant; her father's death had 
usurped every feeling of sorrow, and left no 
room in her heart for regret of the money 
that had drifted away. But still it was neces- 
sary at times to speak of money-matters, no- 
thing was done without her consent, or without 
attempting to make her understand on what 
project her little fortune was embarked, and 
so Ellen endeavored to comprehend me, and 
for my sake feigned at times to be interested 
in the details. 

Early one morning, before I started for my 
mill, I had concluded one of my explanations, 
and Ellen having consented to everything 
without understanding it, I was going away 
with a laugh at her credulity. 

" If I were a sharper, Ellen, one of those 
rascally trustees we meet with in books or 
on the stage, what an easy task it would be to 
escape with every farthing." 

" Oh ! I have faith in my cousin, faith enough 
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to think he will make me a fortune,— he is so 
very shrewd in money-matters." 

"Who told you that?" 

" Father/' with a heavy sigh. 

Ellen's reveries were long and deep when 
they had the father to dwell on, therefore I has- 
tened to divert her from that train of thought 
which was taking possession of her mind. 

"Do you know Ellen, three of my new 
followers are deserters from the old mills in 
Thames Street?" 

" Three ?" said Ellen ; " you have only men- 
tioned one name to me — Mr. Esden's." 

"The others are lower-class gentry, but 
they were as anxious to enlist under my flag." 

"Do I know them?" 

" One is named Boxham." 

" I do not remember the name." 

^^And the other is a son of your father's 
late housekeeper." 

"Mr. Holts," with more interest; "then 
yoii have engaged him. His mother was 
anxious that he should leave Thames Street 
and enter your service. Mrs. Holts is very 
fond of him." 

h2 
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" Have you seen him, Ellen?" 

" I have seen hun once or twice — ^he ap- 
pears to me a very weak-minded young man." 

" So he does to everybody else." 

" Is he unfit for his post?" 

" He is very slow ; but his post is not an 
important one, and does not require a great 
amount of attention," I answered ; " you ap- 
pear mterested in Mr. Holts, Ellen." 

"No, not very interested," she said, in a 
hesitating manner ; "I have always pitied, felt 
for his mother, but then I know more about 
his mother — and very likely more about him 
too, poor fellow — than Mr. Philip Farley 
is aware." 

" Is there a secret behind, Ellen?" 

" A secret which does not concern you or 
me, which would take up your time without 
occupying your attention. I suppose you 
find all your new followers serve you well — 
thatis, faithfuUy?" 

" Yes." 

"Even Mr. Holts?" 

" Again that young gentleman's name ! 
Yes, even Mr. Holts, who keeps his books 
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correctly, and whose petty-cash accounts are 
always right to a hal^enny." 

"I shall have good news for Mrs. Holts 
to-morrow." 

" Shall you see Mrs. Holts to-morrow, 
Ellen?" 

" Oh ! yes, every Sunday afternoon when I 
go out for my little meditative walk, at one spot 
and at one time I always meet Mrs. Holts." 

" Mrs. Holts is quite welcome here ; why 
make appointments in the street ?" 

"Appointments!" said Ellen, coloring; "I 
never said it was an appointment. Mrs. Holts 
is a proud woman as well as a good one, 
and the pride of her poverty will not let 
her come to this house." 

" But if Mrs. Holts be so attached to you, 
Ellen, surely she — " 

" She will not come, there," said Ellen, 
tired of the topic. 

"She appears a lady inclined to be very 
mysterious about small matters; I cannot 
make her out exactly." 

" Take my word for it, Philip, that she is 
a good woman and a just one, and did you 
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know her better you would esteem her 



more." 



"Well, I am losing time. Mrs, Holts 
stops the way to Chelsea. Good morning, 
Ellen." 

I opened the door suddenly, then stood 
motionless. Ehoda was standing before me, 
she had had no time to escape. As I looked 
sternly at her — more sternly than I had ever 
looked in my life — she put her hands before 
her face. 

"Have you forgotten anything, Philip?" 
asked Ellen, without looking in the direction 
of the door." 

" No— good day." 

I went into the hall and closed the door 
behind me, 

"Come, Rhoda, do not stay here," I 
whispered, " lest she within shoidd be pained 
by this unworthy action." 

The sense of shame left Rhoda, and the 
hands dropped from the agitated face. 

" She ! " exclaimed Rhoda, with a mad stamp 
of her foot, "always considerate for her; always 
EUen, Ellen, Ellen!" 
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She crossed the hall^ opened the door of 
the drawing-room, entered and sat down. 

" Why do you not go to business, Philip ? 
yoa have trifled away time this morning," 
she said, in choking accents ; " you are very 
late." 

^^ I shall not go this minute, madam." 

" As you please." 

^^I shall not go until I have demanded 
the reason for this morning's act ; a base and 
ungenerous act to me — one still more insulting 
to her you call your friend, and whom you 
pretend to love, and an act most degrading 
to yourself." 

"You are lavish in reproaches?" 

"Will you teU me?" 

I was in no humor to seek conciliation, 
though I should have known by that time 
that Rhoda's nature was a stubborn one, and 
resisted harsh dictation. 

No answer. 

" WiU you teU me ? " 

" No ! " 

" Thank you ; then it cannot be any satis- 
faction to know that I can guess the reason — 
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that I see you have given way once more, 
and become a prey to your own distrustful 
nature." 

" I have good reason to distrust." 

"That conversation which you overheard 
this morning between me and Miss Barchard 
aflforded you the reason, perhaps ? " 

She did not answer. 

" Rhoda, I am tired of this folly — ^you but 
make promises to break them, and become 
needlessly unhappy by raising sorrows out of 
nothing. Will you tell me of what you are 
afraid ? Is it of that poor sorrowing girl I 
have just left?" 

" Every word of her's is precious to you. 
You stay to hear of ^ Mr. Holts ' and * Mrs. 
Holts,' caring not for either — caring only to 
listen to her voice, and watch her ! " 

" She had previously spoken of her father, 
and the mention of his name threatening to 
bring on one of those fits of brooding from 
which you have so often tried to rouse her, 
I did my best to divert her attention from a 
painful subject, — surely you know that." 

" Spare the wife your sarcasm, sir!" cried 
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Rhoda, with flashing eyes ; " you once played 
the eavesdropper when you were interested in 
Ellen Barchard, and feared my brother for a 
rival ! You remembier that night ? " 

" And you do not ? That night, madam, 
witnessed your promise that an hour like this 
should never come again." 

"And you made many promises too, and 
have broken every one of them." 

" It is not true." 

" You have, you have ! " 

" Are you so fearful of Ellen that — " 

"I am fearful of yow," she interrupted; "I 
hope she is all that is good, that she is igno- 
rant of that secret you think so deeply hidden, 
but which so many eyes have seen." 

" John Tregancy's eyes ! " 

" John Tregancy is not blind." 

"John Tregancy is a liar!" I shouted, "and 
no liar shall come into my house to set the 
wife against the husband. Think of this, 
Mrs. Farley ; I say he shall never enter my 
door again, if his teachings be followed and 
my honor thus suspected." 

I went out of the room with a flushed 
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cheek, and marched off to business, and 
found no attraction in it that day, the excited 
face of my wife coming athwart all my money 
studies, and marring patient thought. Iii 
the mill, where the small, old-fashioned engines 
worked ; peering over the great account-book 
before which I sat, and clutched my head 
between my hands ; beside me in my chaise 
when I drove out in search of orders, always 
the face of Ehoda, with that strange look in 
the eyes that haunted me everywhere, and 
robbed me of my peace. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LOVE AND TRADE. 



A FEW days witnessed the dispersion of the 
storm, and the setting in once more of a trea- 
cherous cahn. No understanding, no fiirther 
explanation took place between Khoda and 
me ; for two days she had sulked like a child, 
after that she had come gradually round to 
her usual manner, and all seemed forgotten. 
John Tregancy came as usual to amuse us 
with his stories of the world, and I, assuming 
my old habits of indiflference, let him take his 
place in my home and act as best pleased him. 
But I bided my time, waiting only to prove 
the result of his teachings to pronounce him a 
villain and forbid hun the house. 

Well may I have thought it a treacherous 
calm,. when beneath the still waters lurked so 
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many strong passions, waiting only a signal to 
start forth into being. 

Ellen alone sat unconsciously in the midst 
of us, knowing nothing of deceit, and in her . 
innocence suspecting nothing. She did not 
observe how Rhoda watched her and me, how 
her eyes glanced from one to the other as if 
we were conspirators, and each look was a sign, 
and each word hid a meaning but known 
to ourselves. And this constant, never-dying 
distrust, began to work in me a spirit of re- 
sistance, which I did my best to subdue for 
the sake of her I had wedded, and more than 
all for the sake of my cousin. But Ellen saw 
nothing, for Rhoda loved her despite her 
suspicions, and alone in my absence they were 
sisters together, — and Rhoda could but love 
Ellen, so much gentleness, trustfulness never 
lived without arousing aflfection. I had loved 
her once myself, before I had owned it m my 
heart, and when my eyes were blinded by am- 
bition; Tregancy had fallen before the same 
shrine, too, been attracted by everything in 
her nature that was the very antithesis to his 
own, and now there was to come anothjer — a 
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more faithful heart than mine or Tregancy's. 
It is not my intention to dwell long upon this 
new story, although one of patience and true 
love, and from which many a lesson might be 
educed. It is not my story, it influences mine 
but little, and I care not to follow it deeply. 
It had its romance; but it had been kept back 
s6 long and hidden so securely that the world 
was in ignorance, and it contrasts so strongly 
with my own failings and short comings, that 
I would fain slur it over, or say nothing of it 
here. 

The story is Charley Esden's, — quiet, me- 
thodical Charley, whose life flowing on so 
peacefully has given me so little opportunity 
to dwell upon it in these pages of error. 
Steady young men, virtuous young men — 
what a mocking name that last to us weak- 
lings ! — figure so faintly in a book, and are in 
real life but the bright spots in the background 
— stars in the sky, grand in themselves and in 
the eyes of their Maker, but afar off from us ! 

The increasing business at the Chelsea mill 
often rendered Charley's attendance at my 
house in Hammersmith absolutely necessary. 
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A rigorous inspection of the books, a transfer- 
ring of money to my hands aaer his return 
from a long drive and when the counting-house 
at Chelsea was closed for the night, brought 
him to my villa, where Rhoda and Ellen always 
made him welcome. Proud, shy Charley Esden 
was a good deal embarrassed to begin with, 
but he had the soul of a gentleman, and when 
his reserve wore off he reminded me of his 
brother Frank. I have written ' proud Charley 
Esden,' for unless business called him to Ham- 
mersmith, he would never sit at the table of 
his master, though there was beneath my 
roof an attraction which would have tempted 
a weaker-minded man. 

Yes, he loved Ellep too — ^had loved Ellen 
in a foolish, romantic boy's heart, when she 
was his master's daughter and far above his 
dreams, loved her without a thought for 
himself; for true love can live on despair, 
though men say love dies when hope is denied it, 
— ^but then true love is as scarce as the Phoenix. 
We are told that in this age everything is 
adulterated, and that in the records of trade, 
the noun Puritv exists not; true and sad 
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enough confession, but tnier and sadder to 
know that that passion which court, camp and 
grove have succumbed to, will no longer bear 
analysis in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Charley's was an exception, but then he was 
an exception to most men — ^for next to look- 
ing at Ellen and listening to the musical tones 
of her voice, Charley was fond of home, of 
being with his mother and father, he hated 
the night and the streets. . 

My cousin Ellen might have had a faint 
suspicion that Charley's look of interest, 
Charley's profound air of reverence — ^that old- 
fashioned air of reverence, which almost died 
out with chivalry — ^had its rise from the heart; 
but Charley made no further sign and she 
could not repel him or — ^love him. I did not 
think she could love him, I was certain a 
great bar lay between her thoughts and his, 
and that those two, who would have made 
such a model husband and wife, would never 
stand hand-in-hand at an altar. 

Truly, I was not sorry that they knew little 
of each other and met but occasionally. I 
did not love Ellen Barchard, yet I did not 
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wish to see her married. Was there then left 
a spark from that fire, which I thought had 
long since burned out? Charley Esden was 
the soul of honor. When he had loved with- 
out hope he had buried his passion, worked 
harder at business and kept the name of 
Ellen sacred ; but now there was a faint 
chance, now her altered position had drawn 
her nearer to his own, he spoke out one morn- 
ing with a face like a peony — spoke boldly 
out, too, for Charley was not a young man to 
be ashamed of an honest aflfection. 

" I don't want, Mr. Philip, to intrude upon 
those troubles of mind from which she has 
hardly recovered — ^not for years, if need be — 
for I have courage to wait. But," with his 
earnest brown eyes fixed on me, "I should 
not like to be loving her, hoping for her, and 
yet keeping you, her nearest relation, in igno- 
rance — that would be too much like a snake 
in the grass for an Esden. In time you know, 
Mr. Philip, I shall make four or five hundred 
a-year at this agency, and I should then be 
able to offer her a home — not a very grand 
one — but one, with which she would be 
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content, if she loved me. Oh ! that * if, ' 
PhU!" 

" But my dear Charley," said I, " how mad 
to nurse a hope for years, perhaps, and then 
be disappointed — ^to fling away other chances 
of happiness in pursuit of a something that 
may never be realized." 

" It may not be realized," said Charley, 
mournfully ; " when I think of it soberly I feel 
that it will not, but I feel too I shall never 
like or dream of anybody else. Why, who 
am I to like, or of whom am I to dream but 
Ellen Barchard?" 

^^ She may love another." 

" I can't help it. That will not hinder me 
thinking less of her." 

" It would hinder most people." 

" Don't believe it." 

"No one, to hear Charley Esden at this 
minute, would imagine him so shrewd a man 
of business." 

" It may seem precious foolish, talking of 
Miss Ellen with a pen behind my ear and a 
big ledger in my hands," said Charley, with a 
slight laugh ; " but she has been on my mind 
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SO long a time, that I thought I would make 
a clean breast of it. Had you been poor Mr. 
Barchard, or an older man than I — or Miss 
Ellen herself, good heaven! — ^I should have 
burst a blood-vessel in telling the story." 

He laid the book on the desk and took up 
his hat. 

" Fll start now — ^the chaise has been at the 
door these five minutes. Any change in the 
selling price to-day, Mr. Farley ? " 

" No ; keep the same to good buyers — you 
may add an extra sixpence to those who want 
long credit." 

Love upset business again. 

'^ I wonder what Miss Ellen would think of 
these conferences — she, who knows nothing of 
my ambition — she, so good, so beautiftd, so 
much above me ! I hope you will not let my 
secret escape in confidential moments, I may 
never tell it myself, may never have the 
chance; but don't betray me, Mr. Philip. I 
have only told you because you are, as I may 
say, her guardian, and I hate anything under- 
handed. Add sixpence a sack to the gentle- 
men fond of credit ; all right, Mr. Philip." 
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He stopped at the door and said — 

^^ I am sure that she will never give a 
thought to me, and that I shall die an old 
bachelor, but somehow I don't feel any the 
worse for thinking about her, and if it be only 
a romance, — I am sure it's to be only a romance 
like one of my dear dad's dusty and dog's- 
eared treasures in that back room up stairs — 
never mind. We cannot have all that we 
wish for in this world, that's not very likely, 
and the same selling price you say— good 
morning." 

Charley was more excited and less philo- 
sophical the following evening when he met 
Tregancy at my house. Charley was the 
quiet, well-bred gentleman till he had an op- 
portunity of speaking to me in the hall after 
he had bidden the ladies and Mr. Tregancy 
good night. 

^* You don't mean to say he is the man I 
have to fear, or that Ellen may love him some 
day," said Charley, in a deep voice. 

« He— who?" 

" Mr. Tregancy." 

" Do you think it probable ? " 
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" I don't know — I hope not !" he answered. 
Yet he is clever — a good dissembler— oh ! 
Philip, I'm not speaking for myself now — I 
set every feeling of my own aside, but don't 
let him win upon her heart, for God's sake ! " 

" There is nothing to fear, Charley." 

'^ Are you sure?" he asked, eagerly. 

" Sure." 

" He looked at her once or twice," said 
Charley, jealously ; "I saw him stare at her 
once when she was speaking to you to-night 
as — as — ^never mind what as — ^but it made 
me afraid for her sake lest he had a right 
to look like that. Does he come often 
PhiUp?" 

" Not very often now." 

" I'm glad of that ; but / have no right to 
be talking here about Miss Barchard — ^it's only 
a romance of mine you know, don't tell her ; 
good night." 

And he jumped down the steps and ran out 
of the front garden into the roadway just as 
his brother Frank would have done in similar 
circumstances. 

To my surprise that brother Frank came 
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to the Chelsea mills next day, arm-in-arm with 
Charley ; Frank, hot and flustered, and Charley 
as cool and collected as though he had lent 
his brother his last night's excitement to take 
care of, 

"What, Frank!'' 

" How d'ye do, Philip," shaking hands with 
me ; "you must excuse me for. interfering in 
business hours, but I could not stop till the 
evening, especially as Charley thought you 
might know." 

"Know what?" 

" Whither the Tackeridges have gone?" 

" Have they gone, Frank ? " 

" Oh ! you don't know ; I told you he 
wouldn't know, Charley, and there's not a 
chance left for me — ^it's all up — it's all up ! " 

Frank was tearing away his arm from his 
brother's previous to darting back to Dover 
Soad or Thames Street, when I said — 

" Stay a moment, Frank. Be calm, there's 
a good fellow. Cannot you give me a word 
or two of explanation. What does it all 
mean?" 

" She's gone. They have both gone, mother 
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and daughter. The things have been sold by 
auction. Wheatsheaf Villa is to let, and not 
a sold in the world knows what has become of 
the family. They kept me in the dark, led 
me to imagine they were not going for weeks, 
and then — oh ! I shall never see her again ; I 
am sure of it I " 

" Perhaps she will write to you, Frank," 
said I ; "do be calm." 

" How can I be calm when you keep on 
aggravating me ! " shouted Frank ; " she has 
written, I told you so." 

" Excuse me Frank, but — " 

" But I did tell you. That's the worst of 
it, the letter. That's why you see me here 
because she gives no address and I thought 
you might have heard in the way of business 
where Mr. Tackeridge had got to. Here's 
the letter. Read it out please." 

I read aloud the following little note written 
hurriedly, and blistered with a tear here and 
tiiere; perhaps Annie's — ^perhaps Frank Es^ 
den's : — 

"Dear Frank, 

"We are going away. It was no use 
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telling you not to come, and so we have 
adopted the only course left us, to steal away 
and leave no sign. God bless you, Frank, I 
have been happier the last few weeks than I 
shall ever be again ; but it was an unenduring 
happiness, and this day sees the end of it. 
We were never intended for each other, Frank, 
there were insurmountable obstacles that kept 
us away from each other a little while ago, 
and there is a greater barrier left to divide us 
in our poverty— my pride ! We are going to 
my father. Good bye. Try and forget. 

" Annie." 

The reading of the letter had a wonderful 
effect on Frank. He calmed down and hastily 
wiped his eyes with the back of his hand. 

" Look at that silly brother of mine, half 
inclined to burst out blubbering," said Frank, 
" and yet here am I as hard as the rocky bed 
of a stream which misfortune has dried. Yes, 
Phil., I have lost her now." 

" Never despair." 

" Oh ! you are always talking like a copy- 
book, when the only thought that cheers me 
up is blowing my brains out." 
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" Did I talk in vain last time, Frank?'* 

" No/' said he, as he thrust the letter in his 
waistcoat pocket, and buttoned his coat care- 
fully over it, " but there has been an altera- 
tion since then. Oh ! Phil., I have not been 
the same fellow since Mr. Tackeridge was 
ruined. I have been helping them all with 
their books, fighting their battles with the 
whole world against them, Mrs. Tackeridge 
quite a good sort of a friend to me, and 
Annie — ^Annie, just as she used to be when 
I was her boy sweetheart, only she would 
say to me, sometimes, ^ I wish you would keep 
away, Frank — I shall never be your wife 
now.' " 

" She told you that?'' I said. 

" Yes, but I did not believe it — I thought 
I should get over that sort of obstinacy, for 
her heart was on my side. There was nothing 
to hinder my bemg happy, they were so nice 
and poor — Lord forgive me, I don't mean 
that! — I could have married her to-morrow, 
and she would have been contented with a 
little house and all my big love to fill it, 
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if it had not been for that — ^that pride of hers 
which has brought forth such bitter fruit ! " 

"You will find them again — ^they cannot 
be far off." 

" How do I know they are not off to 
Australia?" cried Frank. ^'Why they may 
have sailed even yesterday. Oh ! Philip, what 
a miserable wretch I have been all my life, 
and what a miserable life lies before me ! " 

" I think the Tackeridges have gone down 
in the country somewhere," said Charley. 

" Somewhere!" repeated Frank, indignantly; 
"what an ass you are Charley, what's the 
good of somewhere ; I know what this will 
end in." 

" Nothing serious I hope." 

" I shall go out of my mind, that's all." 

" Nonsense," said Charley. 

" Don't be mad enough to give way, Frank," 
I said ; "do not recklessly break from your 
new resolutions. It is manly to look misfor- 
tune in the face." 

" Copy-book again by George ! " cried Frank, 
" how horribly annoying you are ! I shan't 
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have time to be unsteady, for every spare 
moment of mine wUl be spent in the search 
of her. 1 say Philip, what do you think of 
Annie's letter ? " 

" It says enough to content you, for it 
shows that she loves." 

"Yes, yes, it shows that, does it not?" 
with his eyes sparkling, " and I shall find her. 
She will write to me again some day — some 
early day perhaps." 

I said "Very likely," but I had grave 
doubts on the subject. 

" I've a precious good mind to give up 
Crawley's, and spend a month in searching 
for her." 

" You would not find her Frank, and you 
would lose that only chance in life which will 
enable you to make her your wife one of these 
fine days." 

" Ah ! I'm bound hard and fast, now. And 
so you know nothing about her ? " 

<^ Nothing." 

" Has she not written to Miss Barchard?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 

" She is sure to write to Miss Barchard," 
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said Frank, catching eagerly at another straw, 
" she may give her the address too. You will 
procure it for me, Philip ? " 

" I will do all in my power." 

" Many thanks, Philip, If I have said any- 
thing rude and unfriendly this morning you 
will look over it and put it down to my excite- 
ment and perplexity; and don't forget the 
address. Good day." 

Annie wrote to Ellen Barchard as Frank 
Esden had anticipated, but no address was 
afOxed to that loving letter of farewell which 
she took of an old friend. " Her friends of 
tiie past" she wrote ^' were no longer for her. 
She had a new life to enter upon, new duties 
to fulfil, and could act best her part amongst 
strangers if there were no one to speak of the 
better days she had seen. She repined not," 
she added ; " even much of her old self-will 
liad left her ; she had been aflUcted, but afflic- 
tion had taught her its lesson, and she was 
content." 

I wrote to Frank, informing him of the 
letter Ellen had received, and Frank was a 
sterner man from that day. He did not 
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break out as of old, for if there were little to 
hope for in the future, there was still some- 
thing in the past to console him. 

Ere I turn again to my own story — ^that is, 
the story of my wedded life, which was grow- 
ing more gloomy every day — ^let me dwell on 
one slight incident that occurred about this 
time, and that, for reasons which will appear 
hereafter, connects it with this history. 

One evening in the middle of Autumn, I 
arrived at the Chelsea mill two hours before 
my usual time. 'Rhoda being far from well at 
home, and her irritability and fits of gloom 
being still on the increase, I had omitted 
part of my customary round that day in my 
anxiety to reach home as soon as possible. 
Driving fast into the mill yard it was nearly 
my misfortune to run over Mr. Edward Holts 
and a seedily attired stranger, who were deep 
in conversation at the outer gates, a spot 
which, I may observe, was out of range of 
the counting-house windows. 

" Hallo I Holts, what are you doing here ?" 

Mr. Holts was too frightened to reply, the 
wheel of my chaise had rasped his friend 
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down the right leg in a very awkward manner, 
had also driven Mr. Holts himself against an 
iron post, to which he clung tenaciously. 

"This is losing time Mr. Holts," I said, 
reining in my horse ; " oblige me by returning 
to your duties." 

" Yes sir — excuse me," stammered Holts, 
wriggling out of his perilous position, "but 
this is an old friend of mine who has suddenly 
called, sir, to ask how I am ; he never did such 
a thing before, upon my word and honor." 

And, looking very white and scared, Mr. 
Holts ran across the yard into the counting- 
house. 

" Well sir," said I, turning to the friend, 
" I think you might have selected a more 
fitting opportunity to intrude upon my pre- 
mises." 

The friend, who was sidling away in a crab- 
like fashion, and rubbing his leg vigorously as 
he proceeded, stopped short, and glanced up at 
me. There was no mistaking that ugly pock- 
pitted face, though years had passed since it 
met my own — the face of Mr. Grainger, alias 
Yauclose, alias EfQngham. 
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" Hope I see you well, Mr. Farley," said 
he, with an attempt at perfect ease, which, 
considering he was an actor by profession, 
was execrably done, " may I say quite well ? " 

"What do you want here?" I demanded. 
" Do you know this clerk of mine?" 

" I have— yes I have a slight knowledge of 
him — I met him some months ago at a Social 
and Harmonic Meeting at which I had the 
honor to be president, and he was kind enough 
to lend me seven-and-sixpence. Passing this 
mill to-day, I called to clear oflF the obligation 
— ^no offence I hope ? " 

" No, but don't call again." 

Mr. Grainger scowled, but his voice was 
still a bland one as he replied — 

" I shall not call again sir. You may depend 
upon it, Mr. Farley, I shall not trouble these 
premises with my shadow, ever more. I am 
sorry to find you so cool towards an old 
fiiend, particularly as you have almost that 
old fiiend's sudden and dreadful death to ac- 
count for — but no matter. No matter either 
that your fiiend Mr. Tregancy is not too 
proud to acknowledge my acquaintance, and 
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would not run over me for the world. A poor 
man wishes you a good day, sh*." 

Grainger raised his napless hat from his 
head, and with a peculiar mixture of scowl and 
smile on his face limped away from the yard. 

When I entered the counting-house I found 
Mr. Holts in a state of considerable agitation, 
with his head shut in between the leaves of 
the ledger. 

"Mr. Holts." 

" Yes, sir," in a muffled voice. 

" Will you allow me to suggest that the 
acquaintance of Mr. Grainger, or whatever his 
name may be at present, is not a fitting one 
for Mr. Farley's clerk, and that Mr. Farley's 
clerk might find a better use for his time and 
his money than expendmg both in Social and 
Harmonic Meetings." 

Mr. Holts' head emerged from the book. 

"I never went to any meetings, sir, but 
prayer-meetings, with my mother. I met him 
in the streets — ^he — he — oh ! good Lord, I 
know nothing about him, except — ^that is — 
I'm a poor miserable lad, and shall live to see 
myself hanged ! " 
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And with this ignominious, but extraordi- 
nary peroration, he shut his head in the 
ledger again, and cried over all the accounts. 

I left Mr. Holts to recover himself, after a 
friendly but significant warning that any ftir- 
ther eccentricity of behavior would probably 
close his career as junior clerk in my estab- 
lishment. 

Months passed before this incident recurred 
to me or I gave a second thought to the 
sudden reappearance of the actor and mounte- 
bank whom I had seen for the third time in 
my life. What changes for me, at my home 
and around me, before I saw him again ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOYE AND MADNESS. 

Winter was coming round again. Nearly 
a year since uncle Barchard died, and I had 
started in business for myself — Ellen close on 
one-and-twenty. Everything to make home 
happy — ^health, wealth, a business increasing 
every day and a child to dote on — yet no hap- 
piness for me or Rhoda. Suspicion had taken 
a deep hold of my wife's mind, and there was 
no eradicating it. Her very eflforts to keep it 
in the back-ground, her struggles with her 
disease lest Ellen should discover it, added to 
her self-imposed troubles and weighed so hea- 
vily upon her brain, that the fear of reason 
failing her began to grow upon me. 

There seemed to be no cure for Rhoda; my 
protestations had lost their eflfect, and her 
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suspicions were akin to madness. If I ab- 
sented myself from home, she said it was to 
elude her society, if I returned at an early 
hour, it was for Ellen's sake, and she was more 
than ever on the watch. 

For me there was no rest of mind, when 
the fatigues of business were over the cares of 
home began ; Ehoda was either melancholy or 
jealous, and my passions grew less at my com- 
mand as she became day by day more uncha- 
ritable and inconsiderate. There is no object 
to be gained by the recapitulation of the many 
quarrels that ensued when Ellen, the innocent 
cause, had left me and Rhoda together — 
quarrels which sometimes ended in showers of 
tears and passionate declarations of her love 
for me, but more often concluded as they 
had begun, in a storm of accusations and 
reproaches. 

It had become at last impossible to disguise 
so much of discontent from Ellen, and she, 
ever anxious to enact the peace-maker did her 
best to dispel the clouds which lowered over 
home, and occasionally succeeded so far as to 
join the hands of husband and wife together, 
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and make a hollow truce between them. Had 
she known the real cause of Rhoda's troubles 
her efforts might have been more available, 
though her own sorrows would not have less- 
ened with the knowledge. But neither of us 
dared reveal the truth, Rhoda from pride and 
shame, and I from fear lest Ellen should leave 
the shelter of my roof and seek another home. 
There was no deciphering the riddle, despite 
Shoda's jealous watchfulness of me and my 
cousin ; it was so singular a jealousy too, for 
she loved EUen as a sister though she feared 
her as a rival ; loved her Philip none the less 
though consumed with the torture that his 
heart beat for another, a younger and fairer 
than herself. I have said there was no cure 
for Rhoda ; it was a fierce disease that preyed 
upon her, an unnatural malady that revolted 
at reason and believed not in right; John 
Tregancy and I had changed places, Tregancy 
was the confidant of her sorrow, one to whom 
she related every quarrel which took place 
between us, one who fanned the flame too for 
the sake of the hatred he bore me. 

When the winter months set in, the gloom 
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over the little household deepened. Rhoda 
grew thin and pale, and there was in her large 
black eyes a wavering unsettled look which 
suggested many cruel thoughts to me, that I 
prayed might never come true, more for my 
little child's sake than even for my own. 

For weeks her books were abandoned, her 
fancy-work laid aside, and her favorite piano- 
forte left untouched. They were weeks of 
listless inaction, occasionally roused to a slight 
eflFort of energy by Ellen, or called to her life 
and its duties by the sight of her boy. Then 
a change would occur, the books were re- 
opened, she became very busy at her em- 
broidery-frame, or played for hours at the 
pianoforte ; but inactive or restless, her jealous 
doubts never slept. 

Mr. Creeney (to whom by the way Tregancy 
had obstinately refused to be reconciled) grew 
seriously alarmed and begged that a physician 
might be consulted, and EUen one morning 
made the same request to me. That was a 
memorable day, too ; John Tregancy had been 
there the preceding evening, and Rhoda was 
worse that morning than she had ever been. 
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Ellen and I were alone, for my wife had left 
the room abruptly. 

" I should be sorry to alarm Rhoda by 
calling in a physician to see her; perhaps 
there is really no occasion," said I, in answer 
to my cousin's urgent appeal. 

" I am afraid there is a great occasion, 
Philip.'' 

" Well, it must be a physician, then. The 
difficulty will be to induce Rhoda to see him. 
She is so very strange." 

"I would not ask her to see him," said Ellen, 
mournfully. 

" Oh ! EUen, Ellen, do you thmk she's 
going out of her mind? I will not believe it; 1 
have been trying not to believe it since my 
marriage." 

" I pray to God that that affliction may be 
ever averted from this house, Philip, but it is 
as well to fear it, lest advice arrive too late." 

"A day, an hour, in the fearftd mood that now 
oppresses her may be too late, you think ? " 

"There is something on her mind, and it 
must be removed at once, if possible." 

" I will do all in my power," said I, " all 
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that you advise me ; but I do not believe a 
physician's prescription will ever cure my wife." 

" Hope for the best." 

" Ellen, I believe I have one enemy in tie 
world, whose influence over Rhoda has super- 
seded mine." 

" You mean her brother ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do you think he sets the wife against her 
husband, and poisons his sister's mind until 
the very safety of her reason is endangered?" 
she asked, earnestly; ^^oh! call him weak, 
wilftd, passionate, depraved, but not a villain, 
so unnatural and cruel ! " 

" He may not think of the danger, but I 
suspect him." 

" What can he say to Rhoda, to affect her 
thus ? " 

" Not a word of truth ; but that does not 
matter to John Tregancy ? " 

" Philip, do you know, I have been wicked 
enough to suspect him myself." 

" When he has called in my absence ? " 

"Yes, I suspected him for the first time 
three weeks ago." 
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"May I ask what aroused your suspicion?" 

"Rhoda's strange manner after his depar- 
ture, a manner which . alarmed me. Such an 
abandonment to grief I had never witnessed 
before. I did my best to pacify her before 
your return, but it was useless." 

" I remember the day," I said, sternly, 
" and Tregancy will remember this one." 

" What will you do ? " cried Ellen, turning 
pale. 

"Write to him directly, and forbid him 
entering my house again. I have hated him 
for nearly two years, with all my heart, and I 
have had good reason for it. His reign is 
over here ! " 

" Philip, you must consider before you 
charge him with so black a crime. There is 
no proof against him. Consider him and your 
wife." 

" My wife flies to that man for consolation; 
he stands between us full of evil, and I will, 
remove him." 

" Philip, you will do nothing rashly." 

" I will have no more of it," cried I ; " the 
last lie of Tregancy's was uttered yesterday." 
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Ellen caught me by the arm as I was rush- 
ing from the room. 

" You must reflect, dear Philip. You are 
not usually 50 impetuous ; do stay one mo- 
ment." 

" I have reflected long enough." 

The door was burst open, and Rhoda, with 
a death-like face darted into the room. Her 
quick flashing eyes embraced our position on 
the instant, my agitation and eagerness to be 
gone, and Ellen's earnestness to detain me, as 
she stood by my side, her hands clinging to 
my arm. 

"And I have borne this long enough, sir, 
and will be your dupe no more. I have 
groaned beneath the burden till my brain has 
rocked with it, and both of you have planned 
and built your schemes up without mercy — I 
say both of you. Miss Barchard ! " 

Never to be forgotten, that speechless look 
of horror on the face of Ellen, the wild stare 
of aftight as Rhoda hissed out her cruel 
words. 

" Mrs. Farley, for one day in your life be 
reasonable," I entreated. 
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" For one day in your life, sir," she retorted, 
" show a spark of honor." 

" Ellen, you are trembling," said I ; " you 
must excuse this violence of Mrs. Farley's, this 
strange heat of temper, over which she has no 
control.'' 

" I ask Miss Barchard to excuse nothing," 
cried Ehoda ; " but I demand of her by what 
right she stands by my husband's side, cling- 
ing to him with that shameless fondness ; — ^is it 
by right of the heart she has stolen from 
me?" 

" Oh ! Philip, Philip, what does she mean?" 
said Ellen, still trembling violently ; " has the 
blow fallen on her which we both have dreaded, 
or is this the secret folly that has preyed on 
her so long ? " 

She released her hold of my arm and sank 
into a chair. 

" The secret folly indeed," I murmured. 

" You will find me in terrible earnest," said 
Ehoda, pacing the room ; " the worm has 
turned beneath the iron heel that sought to 
grind it in the dust." 

" Rhoda," I shouted ; " leave the room ! 
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Add to my misery by your madness as it 
pleases you, but I will not have this girl's 
innocence wronged by the foulest of suspicions. 
It wanted but this to make me hate you ! " 

" My God ! " she gasped. 

"Philip, Philip," entreated EUen; "remem- 
ber the weak woman with whom you have to 
deal." 

" Did she remember in her insults, Ellen, 
that you were helpless, fatherless ? " 

" Not insults, Philip ; Rhoda is suffermg 
from excitement, she means not what she says, 
she cannot mean it." 

" I can," screamed Rhoda. 

Ellen's face became of a scarlet hue. She 
pressed her hands to her bosom a moment, 
and then flashed back a look of pride and 
scorn from her dark eyes. 

"EUen Barchard has always lived above 
suspicion, and will live above it, Mrs. Farley, 
to the last day of her life." 

With an air of calm dignity that was in 
singular contrast to Rhoda's strange excite- 
ment, she slowly crossed the room. 

" Ellen," I cried ; " you will not mind her, 
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you wiU do nothing rashly for your own sake, 
for the sake of my promise to your father." 

With a hand upon the door, Ellen stopped 
and spoke again. 

" I will do nothing, Philip, that my father 
would not have prompted me to do had he 
been living this sad day,'' said she; "he would 
have told me that to remain beneath a roof 
where the faintest whisper of suspicion has 
been uttered against the fair fame of a woman, 
is to give a coloring to the slander which time 
will only deepen. I am going." 

" Ellen ! " 

" I am going, Philip ; if I had never come, 
how much better for us all." 

The door closed upon her, and I made a rush 
towards it. Rhoda, with a wild shriek darted 
before me, and sought to stay my progress. 

"Tou shall not follow her and leave me 
here," she cried; "you shall not see her again 
— ^let her go!" 

" Let me pass, woman," I said ; " add not 
to the evil of this hour. She leaves behind a 
lasting reproach to both of us, and she goes 
away without a friend. I will not have it." 
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" Philip, you do love her — ^you have loved 
her from a child, and there was no honor in 
you when you came to Eaton Square and 
asked me for your wife. He was right, he 
was right!" 

"Did he, John Tregancy, tell you that?" 

" He has been my only friend." 

" He has been your curse and mine ! Rhoda, 
let me pass, I am going in search of John 
Tregancy, now." 

" You shall not pass — 1 have much to say 
to you — I whom you hate ! " 

" And I will not hear it." 

"You are mad, madj mad, because I 
have balked you of your prey ! " she cried ; 
" because I have foiled you in the midst of your 
duplicity and you fear to lose your love ? " 

" Do you wish to know the truth, then ? " 
I asked, sternly. 

"Ay, confess, confess." 

Rhoda was right, I was mad at that mo- 
ment, and recked not of the consequences 
that might follow the cruellest confession I 
could make to her — ^her, so weak too, so near 
the perilous brink ! 
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" I do not love Ellen, now; for a long, long 
time I have struggled to crush out of my 
heart all thought of her, and on the day of my 
success, you come not to console me by your 
love in return, but to strew my path with 
ashes. When there is hope of happiness with 
wife and child, the wife brings poison in the 
cup and I drink it to the dregs. Woman, 
you have blasted your own peace, you have 
listened to a liar, you have been believing in 
delusions your whole life. When my heart 
warmed to you, the mother of my boy ! you 
thought I hated you and loved another ; but 
when I married you I coveted your money, 
and was alone your lover in your dreams ! " 

Hhoda held her breath and glared at me. 
Her face had changed to John Tregancy's — 
that black, distorted face, full of horror and 
madness, was not my wife's — it was no woman's 
face before me. 

" Villain," she gasped. 

" Will you let me pass now ? " 

" Go where you will." 

Her hands fell to her side, and she remained 
motionless till I had passed her. When I stood 
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where Ellen had been standing a few moments 
since she sank slowly on her knees^ and, 
shuddering violently the while, looked over 
her shoulder at me, and crouched down more 
and more. OKI that look/ 

My rage left me, my heart seemed to stop 
and the blood in my veins to freeze; I saw the 
shadow of the heavy arm which had struck 
her down on everything. I felt my life and 
hers were darkened from that hour, and that 
there would come a day for me when I must 
answer for the deed. 

"Oh! Rhoda, Rhoda, my wife, my own 
wife, forgive me ! " 

As I rushed forwards she sprang to her feet 
with the yell of a mad woman, and flew towards 
the window. 

"Off',oflF — ^he will kill me — ^murder, murder!" 

My arms were round her, but her strength 
was past subduing, and she was still strug- 
gling towards the window when the white- 
faced servants, the nursemaid with my child, 
the affinghted Ellen burst into the room. 

" Help, here — assist me to secure her — run 
for a doctor — oh! Ellen, look here and see 
what I have done ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 

AFTER THE WRECK. 

Heavy was the blow which had fallen and 
shattered the household gods. Dark was the 
veil that had dropped between me and hope, 
between Rhoda and reason. All was as a 
night to which there was to come never a 
morning. 

The stricken one lay in her bed, with her 
burning head tossing to and fro on the pillow, 
with her eyes, bright with madness, bent on 
each of us in turn, and knowing not one at 
her bedside, fearing each an enemy, but fear- 
ing her husband above all, and begging the 
grave physician to hide her from me, even 
in the deepest dimgeon, so she saw not the one 
who had hated her so long, and thirsted so 
long for her blood ! 
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" He will kill me if he stay here ; oh ! take 
him away, chain him to the floor, call some one 
to help me, and save me from the murderer." 

" Mr. Farley, I think it would be better to 
retire," suggested the physician. 

I drew back in the shadow of the curtain. 

" I will stay, she cannot see me here." 

Rhoda became more calm when I was hid- 
den from her sight. Her fears subsided, and 
she began talking of the past. 

"You are right John, -he loves her, I see 
it in his eyes every day. That is the secret, 
the secret, the secret, the secret." 

She repeated those last words in an under 
tone for several minutes, then she burst forth 
again. 

"He wishes to keep her here, she is his 
ward, John. And you believe he still loves 
her, you know he does, and that they are 
both waiting for my death? Don't laugh 
brother, that is very awftd ! Has that man 
gone ? " 

" Tes," answered the physician. 

" I will get up then ; where's a knife — will 
some one lend me a knife ! " 
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There was a nurse near Rhoda, and she 
gently put her hand upon her, and said 
soothingly, " lie still." Ehoda flung the hand 
away, and with one of her dreadful screams 
struggled to rise from the bed. I covered 
my face, stole out of the room, and went with 
tremblmg Umbs down stairs. 

After a time the physician joined me, and I 
looked into his face for a glimpse of comfort 
to my tortured soul. 

" She will get over this, sir — ^it is a fever, I 
suppose?" 

How anxiously I waited for his answer. 

"Mr. Farley, I grieve to say it is very 
serious." 

" Yes, yes, serious now ; of course the sud- 
den shock has affected her mind for a time, 
but, but — ^there is hope — ^there is no danger !" 

"Has Mrs. Farley been singular in her 
demeanor of late ?" 

"AUttle— thatisall." 

" May I ask if any of her family have ever 
been afficted in this way ? Her mother for 
instance?" 

" No, sir — I believe not. Yet, I have a faint 

VOL. m. L 
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remembrance of hearing that a generation 
back, or so, was — " 

" Ah ! ah ! yes, I daresay. Very probable, 
very probable mdeed." 

"What can be done for her?" 

"I think it necessary for her safety and 
your ovm, Mr. Farley, that she be removed 
to some jitter phce^ where she can be con- 
stantly and more properly attended to." 

I groaned. 

" I would even suggest to-day — ^to-morrow 
at the latest. Men who have devoted a life 
to the wrecked mind will tell you that a day's 
delay is often fatal." 

"She may be cured then; you do not 
think this awful blight is to rest for ever on 
her mind, sir ? " 

" Time, quiet, and care have worked greater 
cures," he answered; "she is young, too. 
Tes, I think if she were to go away to-mor- 
row, and be placed in skilful hands, some 
good might be eflFected." 

" Thank you, sir ; you give me hope." 

" Months may work a cure, but still it may 
be years; hers, I think, is a singular case. 
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Pray, take care of her, and let her not be left 
one mstant. I will look in again in the course 
of the day. Good morning." 

The physician departed, and Ellen came 
into the room to hear what he had said to me. 
She wept, and wrung her hands, and re- 
proached herself for ever commg to my home, 
for not seeking more earnestly to elicit the 
secret of my wife's unhappmess. 

" Tregancy has done this ; he has sovm the 
seeds of this great ill in the weak mind of his 
sister," said EUen ; " in her very incoherency 
she has confessed that. Oh ! what will he say 
now?" 

" He will care not, he is past caring for any 
living creature. Perhaps he will come to 
fexult in the success of his schemes by the 
bedside of his afficted sister." 

" Hush, hush ! " cried Ellen ; " he is a bad 
man, but not so bad as that. He would have 
parted me and Ehoda, but I do not think at 
the expense of his poor sister's reason. Oh ! 
that I had told him the truth long ago, and 
hindered this." 

"What truth?" 

l2 
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" This is no time to speak of past follies 
and deceptions. Tell me of the physician — 
did he say Rhoda must go away to-morrow." 

'' Yes." 

" I will stay till to-morrow then ; I cannot 
leave her and you in so much misery." 

"Will you go away to-morrow, too?" 

" I must." 

" To be ever alone with the bitter past to 
mourn over, and the future to recoil at ! " 

" You will have your boy." 

"You must not rashly venture into the 
midst of strangers, Ellen ; I am your guardian, 
and forbid it." 

" I will go to Mrs. Holts' house, and live 
with her ; she will be glad to see me again* 
You know I must not stay here, Philip. 
Think," with a blush, " of poor Rhoda, think 
what the foolish and the ignorant might say 
too, if I remained." 

" Be it so — I have brought all on myself — 
I will bear aU my own trouble." 

" When Rhoda gets better she will see how 
wrongfully she judged us." 

" When she gets better," said I ; " yes, and 
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she will get better too, the physician said so, 
that is something to thank God for. I am not 
despamng." 

To have seen me after Ellen had gone 
up stairs again, with my head buried in the 
cushions of the couch, and my face hidden 
from the accusing daylight, was not to make 
good the vain assertion I had uttered. 

It must have been hours before a hand 
touched me on the shoulder, for the sunlight 
was streaming on the carpet, and I had left it 
on Rhoda's picture on the waD. 

"What, Farley, dreaming! What is the 
matter here — ^why have they sent for me in 
such a hurry?" 

" Oh ! have you come ?" 

I sat up on the couch, and pushed my hair 
from my bloodshot eyes. 

"Who sent for you, Tregancy? / did 
not." 

" One of the servants took the liberty, I 
believe. He came rushing to the hotel to 
tell me Mrs. Farley had gone mad. What 
does he mean ? " 

" What he says." 
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" One of her old fits of temper, that's all. 
Creeney and I used to thmk her raving mad 
twice a-week, and she was only mad to many 
you!" 

" Come with me." 

I snatched him by his cold, hard hand, 
and led him up the stairs to Rhoda's room. 
I pushed open the door, and we entered. 

Ellen and two nurses were there. Bhoda was 
asleep but muttering in her slumbers. There 
was no more rest for her, waking or sleeping ; 
she seemed ever doomed to the thoughts with 
which a wrecked brain is tortured. 

Tregancy made an effort to withdraw his 
hand from my clasp, but I held it in a 
vice. 

" Not yet ; nearer, nearer, Tregancy ; come 
close to the bedside. Are you frightened of 
your sister ? " 

Tregancy did not answer. When I had 
led him to the side of the bed on which lay 
my stricken wife, I released hid hand. 

"Have you seen her with that look 
before?" 

" No," he answered, sullenly. 
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Can jrou look upon her, and tell her 
husband that your share m yon wreck was 
not a great one?" 

" I told her nothmg but the truth." 

"Ton lie!" 

Tregancy turned to me with his lowering 
jfrown, set teeth, and biirning eyes, and met 
a face as stem-looking as his own. Ellen 
interposed. 

" This is no time for brother and husband 
to quarrel," said she ; " better that they knelt 
at the bedside together, and prayed for the 
poor sufferer." 

" That man pray !" I whispered. 

" Hush ! she is speaking." 

" Philip," whispered Rhoda, in her troubled 
sleep, "don't leave me again, or John will 
come and drive me mad. I must not be 
left any more. There is everything to make 
us happy, PMip, now, your love and our own 
baby-boy. Oh! my dear little baby, where 
is he?" 

She half rose in her bed, and then sank 
down again, crying — 

"He has killed him; I saw him kill my 
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child — ^the only child that God has blessed 
our marriage with ; how could you do it ? he 
was so innocent, he loved me so, John. Oh ! " 
with a scream that woke her to a reality 
almost as fearful ; ^^ hide the bloody hands !" 

Tregancy turned pale, as the nurses made 
a rush towards the bed, as Rhoda's eyes, so 
awful at that moment with the fire of mad- 
ness in them, were fixed in his direction. 

"Don't you know me, Rhoda?" he asked, 
hoarsely. 

'^ You look like my dead father; have you 
come for me ? oh ! mercy, mercy, don't take 
me away! I am learning to be happy, I 
have a husband and a baby to live for — don't 
take me away ! " 

Tregancy recoiled. His callous heart had 
braved many evils, shrunk not at many dread- 
ful scenes; but there is a terror in insanity 
before which the strongest mind gives way, 
and Tregancy could not face his sister. 

" This is awful," he gasped forth ; " I will 
go down stairs." 

He crept out of the room, with his face 
averted fi^om the struggling figure in the bed, 
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and I followed him down stairs into the room 
we had quitted. The door had hardly closed 
behind me before it was reopened, and Ellen 
came in, looking very white, her lips com- 
pressed, her small hands locked together 
rigidly. 

" You are going to quarrel, Philip. Shame 
on you at this awful time, with God's afflic- 
tion on this house." 

"No, Ellen, not to quarrel, I think," I 
answered ; " but I have two things to tell that 
man, and then he may go." 

" Thank you for the permission," Tregancy 
said, in a low tone. 

"Firstly, Tregancy, may we never meet 
again, may you never cross that path in life 
which you have blighted so successfully. Go 
your way, coward, and take with you the 
curse of one who hates you — one who would 
see you starving in the streets, and pass you 
by!" 

" I do not doubt it, Farley," answered Tre- 
gancy, between his set teeth ; " your day of 
hate has come, the result of mine will come, 
too, in its time. You may see me starving 
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in the streets, perhaps, but jou shall pass me 
by, a man more wretched."^ 

" You do not know that/' 

" I know that the injury you have done me 
in my life has not yet been repaid, that your 
misery does not equal that which you have 
thrust on me, and there is still a debt against 
you." 

"Mr. Farley has never injured you, sir," 
said Ellen, still so strangely white, her hands 
still locked together; "your fancied injuries 
were born of your own morbid mind, and 
your vindictive nature has nursed them into 
wrongs to be avenged." 

"Miss Barchard plays the champion ad- 
mirably, and Mr. Farley should be honored," 
said he, bowing ; " but Miss Barchard talks of 
'fancied injuries/andMr.Tregancymustanswer 
they are real enough. Shall I mention them ? " 

" Your sister is ill — ^may be dying, sir — ^the 
time is most imsuitable. It may be also my 
duty to reply to your assertions, and I would 
be spared the task to-day." 

"This is the last time Mr. Farley and I 
meet — ^so he says — and I must defend mysdf. 
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He wronged me by preying on the weak 
brain of my sister — a mad sister then — and 
inducing her, by his vile schemes, to marry him, 
taking her money as his price/' 

" That money which you coyeted," I added. 

"Philip, be silent," urged Ellen; "re- 
member ! " 

" I have another word for Mr. Tregancy," 
said I ; " I haye said there were two subjects 



Ellen interrupted. 

" On the second subject suffer me to speak — 
justice to myself requires it." 

Tregancy looked surprised a moment. 

"Has Mr. Tregancy completed his list of 
wrongs ? " asked Ellen. 

" No,'* cried Tregancy, with increasing ex- 
citement ; " there is a greater injury than rob- 
bing me and duping my weak sister, and it 
can never be repaid. You know it. Miss Bar- 
chard; you know it, Philip Farley, well 
enough ! " 

" Explain," said Ellen, breathing hard. 

Tregancy turned to me. 

" Tou know I asked that girl to be my wife, 
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years since ; you did not know, she did not 
know, that ^ my idle fancy' was one of the 
Tregancy passions, which is in its intensity 
akin to madness." 

" While it lasts," I muttered. 

"Lasts!" he cried; "it has lasted all my 
life, it has burnt the fiercer for the opposition 
of your hate and her disdain ; it was the one 
thing to have saved my soul, and there was 
not even a consoling word fi'om man or woman. 
From the first day I met you. Miss Bar- 
chard," wheeling round to Ellen, "I loved 
you, but I suspected — ^rightly enough — ^who 
had set his coward's heart on you, and won that 
return which he so ill-deserved. I made one 
reckless venture, I grovelled at your feet, and 
you taunted me with my past life, and shut 
the door against all hope. Tou loved him — 
ay, redden as you will — ^you loved that hound 
who stood between me and my better self! 
When he had shown the meanness of his 
nature by marrying another for her gold, 
your woman's heart — your woman's pride — 
could not throw him off, but you must love him 
still, and follow him like a dog for his caresses. 
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He had made Ehoda and me his dupes, and 
you had spumed me ; why should I let you 
both be happy, planning for the future, and 
speculating on my sister's death ? why should 
Ehoda all her life believe that I was wrong 
in warnmg her agamst the man she married, 
and that there was nothing to distrust in him 
or you ? " 

" Have you finished?" said Ellen, hoarsely. 

" I told Rhoda everything, my secret and 
her husband's. I let the light upon her 
husband's guiltiness, and laid his black heart 
bare. Rhoda and I had had our fiill of misery 
and disappointment; were those who had 
stabbed us to the death to have the dagger's 
point for ever at our breasts ? You know my 
injuries ; now let me go ! " 

Ellen stood between him and the door. 

" No sir — ^not yet." 

" Tou have to thank me for the revelation 
to my sister," he said, savagely; " it has turned 
her brain, arid there is one less to watch you 
and your lover. Now sufier me to withdraw 
and leave you in security." 

*^ Silence, wretch !" I cried, advancing, " or 
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the sorrows of this house shall not save you 
from the liar's chastisement." 

A fierce reply was on his tongue, when 
Ellen, moving nearer to him, touched him on 
the arm. 

" Now hear me." 

There was a struggle with her utterance, 
and once or twice she put her hand to her 
bosom as if to force the words out, but as 
she proceeded her voice became firm, almost 
harsh, with that avowal which hurled back the 
shame on the head of him who had been so 
long benighted — on the head of me too, for 
both had been deceived. 

"You say how well you have read my 
secret; I say, Mr. Tregancy, how grievously 
you have been mistaken," began Ellen. " That 
woman's pride which you have also sneered 
at, makes me utter in defence this day a bitter 
truth, for you have attributed to me every- 
thing that is vile, and I must undeceive you. 
Now hear. When I first listened to the story 
of your passion for me, when you knelt at 
my feet and begged hard for my love, when 
I told you that you had been reckless and 
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immoral all your life, and no power of mine 
could make that life a better one, when you 
offered me your hand and I refused it, I 

LOYED TOU!" 

Tregancy reeled as though a shot had struck 
him, and, clutching at the back of a chair 
with his right hand, stood gasping for his 
breath. 

"I loved you then — I prayed that night 
when you were gone that God might turn 
your heart and make you good, I prayed for 
strength to bear a trial which bore me dovm, 
and even trusted to some brighter day when 
I could tell you all and see a future for us 
both." 

" Go on," murmured Tregancy, " you who 
shat out all hope from me ! " 

" You saw not hope in my words, but my 
words would have conveyed it to one less 
wilful, one not wholly lost," continued Ellen. 
" I said your life was wicked and I could not 
share it ; a true-hearted man would have 
sought to lead a new life from that day and 
appear more worthy in the sight of her he 
loved, — ^you grew more stubborn and de- 
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praved. I would not risk my fiiture peace of 
mind for the first asking, or bring sorrow to 
myself — to my father — to every friend of 
mine — ^by marrying one to whom repentance 
was a scoflF. I struggled with myself, con- 
vinced at last it was a foolish dream to think 
that any power of mine could subdue the evil 
in your heart, and so I loved on and made 
no sign. I still remembered you, Tregancy, 
that second time you gave way to the impulse 
of the hour, but I had lost all trust in you, 
and was trying to forget.'' 

" Ellen, Ellen, say you have not forgotten 
now — ^that the faintest spark but lives, and 
let my devotion fan it to a flame ! " 

" Mr. Tregancy has forgotten the incidents 
of the last year," said Ellen, coldly; "for- 
gotten all the calumnies, taunts, and evil 
snares that have turned his sister's brain." 

" All based on a great error." 

"They have proved to me your true na- 
ture, and I thank God for my escape — ^thank 
Him, too, that my girlish foUy has whoUy 
died away, and that Mr, John Tregancy has 
not even my respect." 
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" Not even your respect," he muttered to 
himself. 

" I can but repeat my cousin's wish — may 
we never meet again, sir/' 

" You loved me once, you say. That re- 
membrance shall at least save you from meet- 
ing me again, rest assured. Miss Barchard. 
As for you,'' facing me, with his hands 
clenched, " I have a revenge to take, and 
I will sleep not till the day comes. You 
have poisoned her mind against me, have 
helped to steel her in her cruel resolutions — 
beware of me ! " 

" Your threats aflFect me not, sir." 

" The day shall come, so help me God !-^I 
swear it." 

*^Mr. Tregancy," said I, pointing to the 
door, " your way lies there." 

Tregancy slightly bowed to Ellen, and then, 
with his dark face fall of evil, went out of the 
room. I heard the street door close noisily 
behind him. 

" Have I done right, Philip?" she asked. 

« Yes." 

" I thought my confession would never 
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have to be spoken^ much less to him, but 
time brings strange things to pass.'' 

" Ah ! strange indeed." 

" What a good man he might have been — 
what a bad man he is !'" 

" Do you mourn over what he might have 
been, EUen?" 

" We all ought to mourn over the wre<A: 
of a fellow creature. But — ^hark ! " 

The voice of Rhoda, in wild entreaty, welled 
to where we stood, and reminded us of the 
terrible present, from which the events of the 
last half hour had distracted us. 

Ellen went up stairs, and I drew my chair 
before the fire L sat staring at tie bLung 
coal. The long evening passed, the long, 
sleepless night succeeded, the cold grey morn- 
ing dawned, and the hour came for Rhoda to 
go away — ^to leave husband, home and child, 
for the dread asylum that keeps the Unfortu- 
nate from contact with the outer world, and 
leaves them to that new world of fancy which 
their sad malady creates. 

No more of this — ^no need to dwell upon 
the heaviest blow that had be&Ilen my 
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joung life, and cnished the spirit out of me. 
A stealing up the stairs, assassin-like — a 
scufBing down them with my poor shrieking 
wife — and all was over ! She had gone, and 
I was left in the house which her monej had 
bought! 

To be left alone ; for Ellen was going away 
that afternoon. 

"Do you know I am one-and-twenty to- 
day, cousin ? '' said she, before she left me to 
my solitude. 

"I had forgotten it. Ah! one-and-twenty! 
My best wishes, cousin." 

" Thank you.'' 

" I shall have to give an account of my 
stewardship— my guardianship, shortiy." 

" When you are more resigned, Philip, to 
this affiction," said she. "Pray, do not 
trouble yourself about me yet awhile." 

" Very well," said I, listlessly. 

" I am going now. Good-bye." 

" Grood-bye, Ellen. How strange the place 
will be to me from this time. Two days ago ; 
Shoda and you — ^to-night, alone! — ^for ever 
alone!" 

M 2 
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"Not for ever alone, for Ehoda will get 
well again ; the physician gives us hope. Not 
alone now, Philip/' 

'' Yes/' 

Ellen touched the bell, and at the signal 
the nurse entered with my boy. She placed 
him in Ellen's hands and left the room. Ellen 
came close to my side, and the child, with a 
bright snule, leaned forward and tried to 
struggle from her arms. 

"Not alone, Philip!" 

"God bless you, Ellen, ever a comforter. 
No, not alone ! " 

I clasped my baby boy to my heaving 
breast, and he clung to me and looked up, 
still smiling in my face. And while I sat 
there with my child, and while a father's tears 
rained on him, Ellen stole away. 



END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 



BOOK VII. 



"No wind blow fair yet? No return of monies, 
Letters, nor anything to hold my hopes np ? 
Why, then, 'tis destined that I fall, fall miserably, 
My credit I was built on, sinking with me." 

Bbjlumont and Flbtchbb. 

''Then, yon have made an end of yonr tale, Gammer? " 

Feslb'8 " Old Wive's TaU:* 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROFIT AND — LOSS. 

Six months more. A bright season, fore- 
telling a grand harvest, a season of sunshine, 
gentle showers and winds from the west — 
lovers of nature and lovers of business to 
whom nature brings money congratulating 
themselves on the splendid summer before 
them, the former thinking of their pleasures 
and the latter of their pockets. 

It was the end of June. I and my child 
and the servants had still the house at Ham- 
mersmith to ourselves, the faces of the well- 
known were on the walls of my room, but the 
roonis were deserted and the well-known were 
scattered. 

Bhoda was better I was assured — every day 
I went to see her I was told of her mental 
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progress, and of the hopes of her recovery. 
StiU I feared the days of home were never 
to come back, as week after week passed by 
and I saw so little change in her myself. 
Painful visits to that asylum were they, for 
they aflforded me no consolation ; I could not 
believe in any promises, looking into those 
wild black eyes that never flashed with recog- 
nition. Her malady had changed, the fits of 
raving passion had left her after the first few 
weeks of her restraint, but the awfiil depres- 
sion which succeeded and continued, and from 
which nothing could arouse her, was as fearfiil 
to me and gave me as little encouragement to 
think of better days, as on that fatal morning 
when the blow fell. 

Still they told me, and they were learned 
men, that a few more months would witness 
great improvement, and that the gates of her 
gay prison-house, — ^for the prison was gay in its 
disguise of flowers, pictures, books and music 
— ^would be thrown back and Rhoda would go 
free. But I had grown a stern, moody man, 
whose mind could take no Kght impressions, 
who looked on hope as vanity, and thought 
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there was no comfort in the world. I had 
begun to think that I was suflFering for a 
sin, and that the retribution had fallen on my 
life, and was to last while life endured. I had 
played the liar and the mercenary, at a time 
when youth in general is free from one mer- 
cenary thought ; I had set my soul on money 
and had gamed it with a wife, and now the 
value of the prize was striking home to me. 
I had given up happiness for gold, and gold 
had brought a curse with it ! 

If by a word I could have cast ten years 
aside and gone back to my humble boyhood, 
in that baker's shop in Bethnal Green, I would 
have uttered it, and begun life again with a 
purer mind to guide me. 

I sought oblivion in the prosecution of my 
business, I slaved day and night at figures, 
(lest my mind left unoccupied an instant should 
dwell too much on Ehoda,) and trade and 
money increased as my reward. But a lucky 
stroke on the market which brought me in a 
thousand pounds, or a mistake that lost it, 
was received with the same stolid mdifierence. 
I worked hard to forget the past, though I set 
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no value in storing for the fiiture, save for my 
boy's sake. Ah ! my boy, despite my discon- 
tent, the weight upon my mind, the sternness 
which had hardened me and was hardening 
me still, the little trust I placed in God or 
prayer to alleviate the calamity under which I 
labored, I never forgot him. I was living for 
him alone — ^there is no life utterly dark I 
found, and my boy kept me from despairing. 
I shudder as I think now, if that boy had died 
in the midst of my aflliction, at the time when 
he was the one faint light upon my darksome 
path — ^if I had lost ALL ! 

Yet my nature had so altered that I was 
not truly thankful for the blessing; I was 
gloomy and morose, I shunned even his baby 
face at times, I became a hard man to deal 
with in business, a man with no mercy for 
those who fell in my debt, and with no thanks 
to those who helped me on to prosperity. 

Notwithstanding my good fortune, I had 
become less considerate, I had embarked in 
larger speculations, ventured more on the 
chances of success, caring not always to be on 
the safe side now money was further from my 
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heart Still eveiythiiig went well with me, 
and the excitement of speculation kept mj 
mmd at work. I dared not sit still and think 
of a desolate home. 

Unsettled, eager for any change that would 
bring fresh thoughts to me, I began to have 
dreams of a certain large mill and wharf, not a 
stone's throw from Mr. Crawley's, in Thames 
Street, the purchase of which would absorb 
four-fifths of my capital. It was a venturesome 
thought, for I was still young to the trade and 
my footing was scarcely secure; but the novelty 
pleased me, and the excitement of bargaining 
was the loadstone to lure me on. In steadier 
times — by-gone times ! — I should have thought 
any man mad not to leave well alone — ^but I 
had gained confidence in myself and believed 
nothing could sink me. 

' If the mill succeed not,' I reasoned ; ^ it 
can be once more disposed of, and I can go 
back the way I have come, and begin again 
less ambitiously. If I lose twelve thousand 
pounds — say fifteen — there wiU be enough 
remaining to content me and my boy, and 
enough, people say, is as good as a feast, — 
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and IP I double my fortune, why so much the 
better for father and son ! ' 

StiU I paused, and thought it was just pos- 
sible I might follow my uncle Barchard to 
ruin. Richer men and wiser men had toppled 
from their pedestals ; why should I stand more 
than they ? I went to see Rhoda ; that day 
she seemed better and I hesitated — I went a 
second time, she was worse, and I wrote off at 
once to the owner of the new mills and made 
him an offer, which after some consideration 
was respectfully declined. 

Charley Esden ventured to dissuade me 
from my project. 

" I do not say the new mill will fail, Mr* 
Philip, for you are doing a great trade, want 
more room and have been very fortunate, but 
still there is a risk.'' 

" Nothing is done without risk." 

"That was not your maxim once, Mr. 
Philip." 

" True," I answered ; " but I have learned 
better. All millers are, more or less, game- 
sters, and the excitement of the play makes 
me double my stake." 
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«It is a miU that has always paid," said 
Charley; "but I, if I were in your place, 
Philip, would wait a few years." 

" No, I have set my heart on the mill, I 
shall make another bid for it — I am sure it 
will succeed. The first expense got over, 
and what is to stand in the way of success, 
Charley ? " 

" I don't know,'' said Charley ; I suppose I 
am superstitious, but I wish that mill had 
never entered your head." 

" Do you remember the character that was 
ascribed to me years ago, Charley ? " 

Charley with some surprise answered in the 
affirmative. 

"That character has wholly changed," I 
said ; "I was considered a cold-blooded stoic, 
who disturbed not himself with mean troubles, 
and could bear great ones with composure. 
The last six months, Charley, have made me 
querulous and impatient with the slightest 
obstacles in my way." 

" The last six months would have tried Job 
himself," said Charley ; " but your mind only 
requires now a little rest." 
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" No, it requires more action. I want more 
to think of, I want fresh cares upon my mind, 
and obstacles of trade for ever in my way, — 
then, Charley, I shall forget the rest of my 
troubles." 

Charley Esden had his thoughts apart from 
the com trade and the bakers' accounts too, 
he was still fostering his hopes of making 
Ellen Barchard his wife. He had seen more 
of Ellen since she had settled down in a littie 
home of her own and had taken Mrs. Holts 
for companion, and to see Ellen often was a 
dangerous pleasure — even for a man of busi- 
ness. One excuse or another aflForded him a 
pretext to caU ; he went with young Holts to 
^ see the old hdy* very often ; he went with 
me now an$l then, to pay his respects to Miss 
Barchard. Now and then, — ^for there was a 
painful reminiscence which had placed a re- 
straint on me and my cousin, and to meet 
together was to awaken every association and 
open afresh every wound. 

I should have called less often had it not 
been for Charley's sake; but I had become 
interested in him and his love-stoiy, and had set 
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aside my old jealous selfishness. My interest 
in Ellen was strong too, and unlike that which 
I had had a year ago, it was the interest of 
a brother for a dearly-loved sister. There 
remained no longer a turmoil at the heart and 
the brain such as twelve months since had arisen 
at the sight of her ; if there had been one 
thought for her, one faint, weak thought on that 
day she told the secret of her life to John Tre- 
gancy, that confession had killed it. All the 
foolish vanity I had once hugged to my breast 
was eradicated, though my concern for her 
happiness had not become less in proportion. 

Ellen was alone — ^had only her cousin for a 
friend, and but a weak, nervous old woman for a 
companion — ^was as ignorant of the world and 
its evils as a child — had once loved John 
Tregancy ! 

That last fact haunted me ; perhaps she 
stiU loved him despite all his crimes and his 
follies, and kept her heart whole for his sake. 
I knew only one man in the world fit to 
be trusted with so precious a prize as Ellen 
Barchard, and that man had loved her from a 
boy. If she could but forget the past and 
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love him in return, what a fair end to the 
story! 

But though I finally discovered that Tre- 
gancy's last action had alienated him for ever 
fi'om Ellen's heart, yet there was no turn- 
ing to another, however worthy and good he 
might be. There are flowers that transplant, 
but there are flowers whose roots cling to the 
primeval soil, and if we move them they 
wither. 

Charley came late one evening to my house 
at Hammersmith, to wind up the day's business. 
He sat before me with his order-book, and 
prosed over its contents, and passed the money- 
bags to my side of the table in a cool methodical 
manner. After the accounts were concluded, 
and the money secured in an iron safe, Charley 
put his order-book in his pocket and said with 
a heavy sigh- 

" I have made the plunge, Mr. Philip. It 
is all over ! " 

I knew what he meant the moment I 
glanced at his face. 

"Is it indeed, Charley?" 

" What a folly of mine to think it could 
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have ended otherwise," said he, with another 
sigh ; " why was I to be more happy than 
anybody else, or what should she see in me to 
take a fancy to? Nonsense, all of it; eh, 
Mr. Philip?" 

" I do not see the nonsense of it," I re- 
marked. 

"Poor girl, how I frightened her by my 
protestations — ^how she cried — how kind she 
was, too, in her endeavors to soften the pain 
of her refusal, when she saw I was so terribly 
in earnest. Heigho ! the house of Esden is 
governed by an unlucky star, and not one of 
its members will ever shake hands with good 
fortune." 

" I regret to hear of your disappointment, 
Charley." 

" A disappointment from which I shall never 
recover." 

" Miss Barchard may alter her mind some 
day, Charley." 

" Never, Phil., never. She did not hesitate 
one instant, but kindly and resolutely let me 
learn that pursuit was unavailing, and that 
the devotion of a life would not change her. 

VOL. III. N 
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Well, I must be an old bachelor, my good 
mother at home always told me I was cut out 
for one. I was of a diflFerent opinion once, 
when I had in my mind's eye such a fancy 
picture, such a castle in the air, such thoughts 
of bemg a doting husband and father, and 
grandfather, when the years had rolled over 
my head and sprinkled it with snow. That 
picture, Philip, has fallen from the wall, and 
that castle in the air has gone the way of aU 
^ baseless fabrics of a dream,' and here I am 
on the hard earth again ! " 

" None the worse for your fall, Charley." 
" I trust not," he answered, hoarsely. "I 
should be a cowardly fool to turn reckless, 
and a great ass to grow maudlin, because my 
career has been checked in its greatest ambi- 
tion. I hope to be just as good a man for 
business — just as able to see after your slip- 
pery customers as heretofore. I don't see 
why my every-day life should interfere with a 
life on which my every-day thoughts have 
never intruded." 

I thought of John Tregancy and his reso- 
lutions when the sting of disappointment had 
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fixed itself deep, and the contrast between 

him and Charley Esden brought out my 

steady matter-of-fact friend in the brightest of 

colors. 

. But Charley was a brave man, and brave 

men dhine forth when the heart's strength is 

tested. 

« Most people talk of forgetting everything 
when they experience a disappointment like 
mine," continued Charley ; " I don't under- 
stand that. I think keeping Ellen in remem- 
brance will make me a better man. I do not 
esteem her the less because she cannot fancy 
me for a husband — ^that's a very poor love 
that turns to hate when the word ^ No/ is 
spoken." 
" It is no love at all." 

" You are right enough there," said he ; 
" and I do trust Ellen Barchard will not set 
me down for one of the weak sort of mortals. 
She hopes I will forget her. Forget her, 
Phil. ! — ^not exactly. I shall think of her every 
day, though you will never hear me utter her 
name from this night." 

Charley marched away very proud, yet very 

n2 
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down-hearted, strong in his powers to endure 
the force of the blow which had fallen on all 
that fancy liad cherished. I think he was 
shrewder, steadier, from that day, took more 
interest in my labor, and labored himself in 
real earnest, making no sign of that loss from 
which he had suflfered. Yet his was a passion 
stronger than Tregancy's, more deep and last- 
ing than mine, truer than that which makes 
the fashionable hero of so many fine 
novels. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SEPARATION. 

Whilst I speculated and made money, the 
miU in Thames Street, on which I had set my 
covetous eyes, still remained unsold, the owner 
of the property stubbornly keeping to his 
price, and thinking oflFer after offer of my own 
beneath its value. We came to terms at last ; 
the agreement was drawn up and signed ; I 
was to take possession of the property four 
months from the date on which the bargain 
was concluded, and become a great miller 
instead of a small one. 

A deeper study of business from that day 
forth, my thoughts of trade intruded on but 
for a little while of an evening when I held 
my boy in my arms before the nurse carried 
him to bed, and once a-week diverted for a 
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longer period ^from Mark Lane and millering 
by a painM visit to the home of my mad 
wife. 

Suddenly, as the doctors had foretold, there 
came a change ; a gradual softening of the 
scared look upon her face, a glimpse of reason 
now and then flashing to her brain, a partial 
recognition of me, a slow abatement of her 
imaginary fears. I could scarce believe in 
the change at first, still less have faith in its 
endurance ; it did not seem possible that 
week after week should witness an increafie of 
health and strength, until there were brighter 
days to hope for. 

The heavy burden that had weighed me 
down, at last felt lighter ; I walked with fi:^er 
step, found courage to think of £hoda and 
the cruel past, could even fancy that at some 
distant date my wife would take her old place 
at my side, and commence a happier life. I 
began to have a return of my old cautious 
thoughts, too, to hope I had not been precipi- 
tate in the purchase of the new mill, and to 
wish sometimes that I had waited till my 
years were older. But my chief thought was 
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of mj wife, when every week brought some 
good news to gladden me. All that she had 
suflFered stuns; me as deeply as before, but the 
remembr^ce of it seemed to ^ann Lj heart 
towards her. 

There came a memorable day when the 
clouds drifted further back and let a flood of 
sunlight on my life. The day she knew me 
for her husband, remembered all the past, and 
wept over it in my arms, the day she asked 
to see her baby — " would I next time bring 
little Phihp with me?" 

Little Philip and his nurse went to see 
her next time, Mr. Creeney next; — to have 
seen the old gentleman dance round Ehoda 
an extempore hornpipe and wring his hands 
with delight, was a spectacle to do the heart 
good, — and last of all went Ellen. 

Ehoda was well enough then to color at 
the reminiscences which my cousin's presence 
conjured up, to say — 

" I am waking from a troubled dream, 
Ellen. It does not seem possible — ^that part 
wherein I — ^no matter, no matter. I shall be 
free again soon," clapping her hands together 
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rapturously ; "I shall go home, and we will 
begin life once more, with no follies to torment 
us." 

" I hope the worst troubles of your life 
have vanished, Rhoda;" said. Ellen. 

"And John — ^where is John? — he never 
comes to see me." 

Ellen looked at me, and neither of us 
answered. 

" Not dead !" with a scream of alarm that 
startled us with fears of a terrible relapse. 

" No, Rhoda ; well, I believe, very well in 
health," I hastened to reply ; " I have not 
seen him lately." 

" I had forgotten. Ah ! he told me to dis- 
trust you, Philip ; that was very cruel." 

"Don't dwell upon it, Rhoda," I replied; 
" there will be time enough for explanations 
in the days to come." 

"ButEUen!" 

" Ellen has an explanation for you also, 
Rhoda," said my cousin. 

" Have you told John everything ? for he 
was certain that you and Philip — oh! my 
brain is very weak yet, I cannot think of that ! " 
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Rhoda appearing to become excited, I sug- 
gested a termination of the interview, and 
shortly after, Ellen and I went away, both 
counting the hours when my wife would be 
restored to home. 

And how eagerly I counted too, for a great 
change had come over my heart, and its in- 
fluence was still working there. I was begin- 
ning to love my wife. She had suffered so 
much, and I had been the cause — ^her very 
affection for me had been perverted by Tre- 
gancy, and been the means of driving her 
mad; she had always loved me, and in her 
return to reason that love showed no diminu- 
tion. There was hope of happiness then; 
after all, I thought the right would come 
round and the wrong sink for ever, the dark- 
ness would disperse, and the daylight would 
gladden Rhoda and me ! We should be a quiet, 
grave couple, perhaps, but misfortune would 
have drawn us together, and, with trust in each 
other for the future, what was there to fear ? 

One month before the new mill was to be 
taken possession of Rhoda was pronounced 
cured, and the day was fixed for her de- 
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parture. On that day I had a conference, of 

some length, with Dr. , whilst Ehoda, 

with a glad heart, was takmg her farewells- 
Mr. Creeney, who had insisted on accompany- 
mg me that day, was standmg by the window, 
laughing to himself, and rubbmg his hands 
vigorously together. 

" I really believe this is the very happiest 
day of my life," he had said a moment since ; 
"to think the poor girl is absolutely well 
again — going back again! I should very 
much like to give three cheers ; do you think 
it would alarm the establishment ? *' 

" I am afraid it would." 

"Ah! I suppose they are rather excitable 
here. Dear me ! this is a day I shall never 
forget. Going back again ! " 

Mr. Creeney had retired to the window on 
the physician's entrance, leaving me to con. 
verse with that man whose skill, gentleness 
and care had saved so many benighted minds 
from shipwreck. 

"She will require care, of course," said 
he, "and humoring. Whatever she desires, 
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I trust you will assent to^ if it be possi- 
ble." 

" Every wish shall be attended to." 

^^I would suggest at once an immediate 
change of air and scene — ^a tour on the conti- 
nent for instance." 

" I am afraid my business will not allow of 
that." 

" But mine will ! " cried Mr. Creeney, 
wheeling round with sudden velocity ; " I have 
nothing to do^ and if I can be of use for a year 
or two, pray let me have the chance. You 
can trust her with me, Mr. Farley, and I'll 
take her anywhere and everywhere— to the 
North Pole if it only will do her good, and 
keep her head cool." 

" I have had a dull home for ten months, 
Mr. Creeney," I replied, "and it would be 
hard to see it remain desolate for perhaps 
that length of time again. Still, let Ehoda 
decide when we reach our home — ^it rests 
with her," 

Half an hour afterwards we had turned our 
backs on the asylum, and were rattling home- 
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wards in a close carriage — Rhoda by my side, 
very pale and thoughtful, and troubled every 
ten minutes by Mr. Creeney shaking hands 
with her. 

"Where are we going?" she asked, after a 
long silence. 

" Home." 

" Home — Hammersmith ? " 

" Yes." 

" I would rather go to Mr. Creeney's house, 
Philip ; I must go home with him if he will 
have me." 

Mr. Creeney looked at me. 

I thought of the physician's last instruc- 
tions, and answered : 

"I will return alone, if you desire it, 
Rhoda." 

She laid her thin white hand on mine, and 
looked into my face with a forced smile. 

" Don't think this is the freak of a moment, 
of a mind stiU unsettled, Philip. I have 
thought of this for weeks. I believe it will 
be so much the best." 

" Best to forsake me, Rhoda ! " 

" Best to hide my home and my child from 
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me for a while^ lest they bring back the past 
too vividly, and turn my brain once more. 
Oh ! Philip^ not to stand in that room again, 
and hear/' with a strong shudder, " the avowal 
of your hate ! '' 

" God forgive that false avowal, Rhoda ; I 
trust you have forgiven it." 

"Yes; but it has separated us for a 
long, long time, mayhap for ever. You 
will be better without me, Philip, and I 
shall be more at peace if I but see you and 
my boy occasionally. I shall not torture 
you with my jealousy, my doubts, — ^torture 
myself too, cruelly." 

"Has EUen told you all?" 

" Yes, and I am happier. But I am not 
strong yet, and I fancy a separation of 
some years will work good for both, I could 
not return to that home again — ^never again." 

" Let me change it." 

" We will change it if we live — and my de- 
termmation changes also." 

" But I have been looking forward to this 
day, Ehoda, and praying for it, I have 
changed so in myself, have such great hopes 
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now that you and I «re to be blessed with 
peace^ and comforted by each other's love/' 

^* Each other's!" 

"Yes." 

"Ton were a money-worshipper when you 
married me, you said — how those words 
returned to me, when God brought me back 
to life!" 

" I know that money will never give me 
happiness, and that only you can gladdion 
home henceforth." 

"Not EUen?" said she, famtly. 

" Not EUen." 

"Philip, dear, I have another reason that 
keeps me from your home, that may ever keep 
me from a share in it." 

"And that?" 

"Must remain a secret — a close, dose 
secret. Sometimes, for your sake, I pray I 
may not relate it till my dying hour ; some- 
times, for my own, I hope the day may not be 
distant. There, there, it sets my brain whirling 
to talk too long on painfril subjects. Let me 
be silent now." 

" What does it all mean ? " exclaimed Mr* 
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Creeney, bursting with curiosity ; " love Ellen 
— ^money — secrets ! " 

" It is a long story." 

A flash of comprehension seemed to dawn 
on Mr. Creeney's mind, which set him specu- 
lating for ten minutes, after which time he 
went through a complicated pantomimic action, 
when Rhoda was too deep in reverie to notice 
him, intending to convey encouragement to 
me to leave the cure to time. He concluded 
his illustrations by flinging up his arms and 
puffing violently at nothing; a piece of dumb 
show, expressive of the rapidity with which 
my troubles were to be blown away. 

I saw Rhoda to the house of Mr. Creeney, 
a pretty cottage residence about a mile and a- 
half from my own, and left her there. I saw 
no persuasion of mine could shake her resolu- 
tion, for that time at least, and I was too 
careful of the instructions I had received to 
seek to thwart her slightest wish. I went 
back to my home, and found it less solitary 
despite my disappointment, for Rhoda was 
recovering, and that knowledge lightened 
everything around me. 
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I called every day to see Rhoda at Mr. 
Creeney's, and to find her fixed in her deter- 
mination to remain there. I found that she 
still dwelt on that secret which I had attri- 
buted to a slight mental weakness, and that 
she was still in doubt whether the day would 
ever come for the revelation of it. 

These visits to Rhoda reminded me of my 
past courting days, and her improvement in 
mind and body tended to reconcile me to her 
absence from my home. She was almost 
happy at Mr. Creeney's, — quite happy when 
her child was brought to see her. 

Her saddest times were when she thought 
of her brother, feared that his silence boded 
no good to me, and mourned over the evil he 
had wrought in the past. 

These sorrowful reveries interfering with 
her complete recovery, Mr. Creeney began 
once more to suggest the expediency of travel, 
ofiering to take charge of Rhoda and form 
her escort, for as long a time as she or I 
might desire. I consented reluctantly to this 
arrangement, buoyed up by the anticipation of 
her complete restoration to health, and trust- 
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ing to time to change that strange resolution 
which kept us asunder. 

There was great difficulty in persuading 
Rhoda to leave England, but the project was 
finally, agreed to, and every preparation for 
departure was soon made and concluded. 

When the day came for our separation^ and 
when servants and lady's maid and courier 
were awaiting orders, one of those heavy fits of 
depression, from which I had lately been firee, 
settled on me again. Then I discovered how 
in the last few months Khoda had won upon 
me, how her new-bom gentleness, and the 
evidence of her strong affection^ even in her 
weakness, had brought peace to my mind. 
Knowing, then, how I should miss her, I 
became fiill of despondency. 

It was the hour to say good-bye. Rhoda 
was to part fi*om me and her child at Mr. 
Creeney's house — at her own desire I had 
consented to part with her there, lest her weak- 
ness should overpower her at the railway sta- 
tion and unnerve her in the midst of strangers. 

" I wish you would ask me to accompany 
you, Rhoda ? '' said I, reproachfully. 

VOL. III. 
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" What, and neglect your business, that 
business which is the idol of your life ? " 

"Mr. Esden would manage it for a few 
weeks, well enough." 

"Not so well as the master. Besides, I 
have to keep a promise to myself" 

" Ah ! that foolish secret again." 

" I shall try hard to keep that promise, 
Philip, though my own happiness stand in the 
way." 

" Is not that folly, Rhoda? " 

"Perhaps so. God knows, I may not be quite 
right in my head yet," with a sickly smile; 
" but still there is * method in my madness/ " 

"I hope we shan't miss the train," sug- 
gested Mr. Creeney. 

"You will write to me, Philip, — let me 
know all about your business and what money 
you are making — I shall be interested more 
than you think." 

"They were not favorite topics of yours, 
Khoda, once upon a time." 

"No; but I shall be interested in them, 
now. And," she added, " write to me of our 
— your home, of little Philip, too," her voice 
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began to fidter ; ^^ ah ! little Philip, let me see 
him." 

The child was on her knees a moment after- 
wards, his tiny hands dragging at her bonnet- 
strings. Ehoda clasped him tightly in her 
anns, and smothered him with kisses. 

" Dear baby, if he were only going with 
me!" 

" Will you take him ? " said I, faintly. 

Ehoda looked at me with her earnest eyes. 

"ShaUI?" 

" He will be a comfort to you, a companion 
— you have a mother's right to take him, and 
I will not say you nay." 

"You are alone — ^have lost your wife — I 
will not rob you of your son, Philip. He 
will be happier," with a sigh, " with his father, 
will be safer too, I am not fit to be trusted 
with him yet." 

The tears began to drop. 

" How often I shall think of him when the 
sea rolls between us, Philip, and how often 
I shall pray for him ! " 

She bowed her head over him as she strained 
him to her bosom, and was silent several mo- 
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ments. Mr. Creeney and I, both conscious of 
the mother's whispered prayers, did not intrude 
upon her holy reverie. 

"There," putting him down with another 
heavy sigh ; " I leave him in good hands. If 
— if — I should never see him again, Philip, 
tell him of his mother when he grows a big 
boy — ^tell him how his mother loved him ! " 

She rose, and flung herself with her old 
impulsiveness into my arms. 

"Good bye, Philip; I did intend to part 
with you as a friend, not as a wife; but I 
cannot act coldly in this hour of our separation. 
If I return I will be more staid, more matronly; 
but now — ^for this once — ^I will be the Ehoda 
that I used to be, before you told me that you 
loved me for my money." 

" Oh ! Ehoda — ^that reproach in these last 
moments ! " 

" Is it a reproach?" 

" Think of me as you did on our wedding- 
day. You have a right, Khoda. I would 
rather part with all the world than-you." 

" Say that agam." 

I repeated it,, and she murmured — 
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" I will try and believe it — I shall go away 
all the happier in that persuasion, longing for 
the day to come when that which keeps me 
from your home be gone." 

" I will wait and hope then.'' 

" Don't say that — ^you know not what you 
are saying!" 

" Ah ! Rhoda, you are not trying to believe 
I am a true husband." 

" Well, well — I will try, there ! And now," 
stndning me closer in her trembling arms, 
" good bye again. Don't forget to write to 
me, to tell me of my boy, of Ellen, of my 
brother even, if you hear of him, and lastly 
of your business. God bless you, Philip ; I 
hope you will be happy." 

She hastily pressed her hot lips to mine, 
broke suddenly from my embrace, and flying 
towards her child again, caught him in her 
arms, and sobbed violently over him. 

" Good bye, my boy ; I regret you are not 
old enough to cry for me, and be sorry I am 
going. God bless you child, husband — both 
of you! I am going now. Take me to the 
carriage, some one, or my heart will fail me." 
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She clung to my arm when I had reached her 
side, and moved with me from the room, Mr. 
Creeney foUowmg. I supported her faltering 
steps to the carriage, and assisted her within 
it. 

" It is better for me — ^for my mind, too— 
to go away," she said ; " I feel that. Another 
good bye, Philip— the last." 

" Take care of her, Mr. Creeney." 

" Did I take care of her for nearly thirteen 
years to be lacking in prudence now ? " cried 
he ; " good bye, Mr. Farley ; rest assured you 
leave her in good hands. When we come 
back again you will hardly know us, Philip ; 
we shall be so improved. When we come 
back again, I shall bring something for my 
godchild that will very much astonish him — 
smuggle some very expensive lace, perhaps, 
to make him a coat and cocked hat with. 
When we come back, we shall find you the 
richest miller in Mark Lane, eh ? Well, good 
bye. I wonder how many more good byes 
everybody is gomg to say!" 

"When we come back again," murmured 
Bhoda. " Ah ! take no thought for the morrow^ 
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for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself!" 

Holy words that teach us the folly of build- 
ing up what a breath may destroy^ that warn us 
in our boldness, and check us in our pride 
and rash conceit, how solemnly they sounded 
in the hour of our parting ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOREBODINGS. 

Time mowed his way onwards, waiting for no 
man, sweeping down with his terrible scythe aU 
that stood in his path and was marked for the 
harvest ; the young and the old, the good and 
the evil, sending the rich and the poor in 
their turns to the wall, and bringing good luck 
and bad luck in his train. I heard from Mr. 
Creeney once a-week, at times more often, 
and his favorable news recompensed me for 
my loneliness. Rhoda was visibly improving — 
Mr. Creeney had not remembered her so well 
for years, each day witnessed the strengthening 
of L mi„a-the Lnge wa« working Sr«lef 
She never wrote herself — ^to all my letters, 
full of news of home and of that business in 
which she had taken so sudden an interest, 
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there never came a direct reply ; Mr. Creeney 
always answered for her. ' Rhoda's love, 
and Ehoda said this and that/ but Ehoda 
would not write herself, it was part of the 
secret that kept her pen from replying. 

The month came round in which the mill 
was to be made over to me — a month of 
bustle, toil, and preparation. The premises 
were given up, and the labor of removal from 
Chelsea to Thames Street, of stock, waggons, 
and effects, occupied several days. There 
were alterations to make, new plans to adopt, 
and Charley and I worked day and night to 
get all in right train before Christmas. There 
being signs of an increase of prices in the 
future, I ventured to make heavy purchases and 
to fill my large warehouses, which were only 
flecond to Mr. Crawley's, with grain. I did 
nothing rashly, however ; I saw clearly enough 
that the large sum expended would return 
again in its time, and though the account at 
my bankers ran low, yet I had my money's 
worth in my mill. 

Charley and I were not the only hard- 
workers ; Mr. Hedger and Mr. Holts exerted 
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themselves to their utmost, and Ike Boxham 
ran about the yard in a frantic manner from 
morning tiU night-fall, carrying enormous 
weights, and trymg very hard to be in fifty 
different places at once, an ubiquitous feat in 
which he nearly succeeded. 

With all our exertions it was nine days in 
the new year before everything was in fair 
order, and Charley and I could look each 
other in the face and take breath. 

" I say, Charley, we shall soon want Frank 
to help us," said I ; " what a glorious time 
that will be for the three of us ! " 

" Frank is waiting for that day, although, 
poor old chap, he pretends not to be waiting 
for anything. He has been very dejected 
lately ; but I have told him of my own disap- 
pointment, and as he finds he has less to 
despond at than I, he takes example by his 
cold-hearted brother, and bears up like a 
Briton." 

"No news of Annie Tackeridge, Char- 
ley?" 

" Not a scrap of information ; I think they 
must have left the country, though it will not 
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do to tell brother Frank so; but I am de- 
taining you." 

" I can always spare a few minutes to talk 
of my friends." 

"We have a busy day before us," said 
Charley, buttoning his coat, and setting 
his hat firmly on his head, " and every minute 
is a tiny diamond. This won't do, Mr. Philip, 
there's Richmond for you, and Croydon for 
me, and Mark Lane for us both before two 
o'clock, and I do not exactly see how we are 
to manage it all." 

"Are the chaises ready?" 

" Quite ; and there are other matters which 
require attention, Mr. Philip, and they must 
not be left to lie in idleness. There's that 
contract for the new engines, no one's paying 
attention to it, and there's the Fire Insurance, 
have you renewed it ? " 

"It's all right. The fifteen day's grace 
does not expire tiU to-day." 

. "I have my doubts of that fifteen day's grace. 
However, I'll call at the office in the course of 
the morning," said Charley, " it's not much out 
of my way. What is the number of the policy ? " 
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Charley having obtained the necessary infor- 
mation, started on his journey, and five mmutes 
afterwards I had followed his example. 

It was a hard day's work for me, a fast 
drive round the country, a scampering to the 
Com Exchange, and a struggle for orders with 
a mob of millers, a smart stroke of busmess 
on the steps, and in the gutters outside, after 
the Market-gates were banged against the 
money-changers, another drive along London 
streets to collect debts from town-bakers, and 
add a few more scores of sacks to the order- 
list fi'om independent tradesmen who had not 
troubled Mark Lane that afternoon. 

I did not reach the mill till eight in the 
evening. Messrs. Hedger and Holts, the latter 
gentleman in an extremely nervous state, 
were awaiting my arrival in the counting- 
house. I had seen nothing of Charles Esden, 
during the day, and as he had not made his 
appearance on the Com Exchange, I con- 
cluded that a pressure of business had de- 
tained him from the market. 

" Has not Mr. Esden retumed yet ? " said 
I, as I entered the counting-house. 
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" I'm very sorry to tell you, Mr. Farley," 
said Mr. Hedger, ^^ that Mr. Esden has been 
thrown out of his chaise." 

"When — ^where — ^how long a time since?" 
I ejaculated. 

"We received the news at the mill by 
half-past three o'clock." 

"Is he hurt seriously?" 

"There's no danger, sir," replied Mr. 
Hedger; "a broken arm, and a few bruises 
about the head, but nothing serious, I be- 
lieve." 

"Where is he?" 

" At his own house. He sent word that you 
were not to disturb yourself about him to- 
night, sir, and that his brother would look in 
the first thing to-morrow morning." 

" I will go at once." 

" The horse has come home rather damaged, 
ar." 

" Has it?" said I, absently. 

"Mr. Esden sent a Fire Insurance letter, 
and some money, with directions for me or Mr. 
Holts to start to the office at once, as the bu- 
siness was important." 
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" I ran all the way, sir ! " cried Holts, in 
an excited manner, " but the oflSce was closed 
when I got there ; oh ! dear, I'm very sorry, 
sir ; I'm very, very sorry." 

" Never mind, put the money in the safe ; 
I'll go to-morrow myself!" I cried, as I ran out 
of the counting-house. Dismissing my boy 
for the night, I jumped into the chaise, and 
in a very short space of time had reached Mr. 
Esden's house in the Dover Road. Kitty, 
the servant-maid, with a face of considerable 
length, admitted me. 

"How is Mr. Charles, Kitty?" 

Before she could reply Frank Esden made 
his appearance in the passage. 

" Is that you, Mr. Philip — come in, come 
in — ^we have got the jolly miller up stairs in 
your old room ; he is not much hurt, but we 
were afraid of his shaking himself to pieces by 
walking up too many stairs." 

I followed Frank up stairs into my old quar- 
ters, where I found Charley propped up care- 
fully in bed. Charley's arm was in splints^ 
and Charley's head certainly looked none the 
better for falling on it. Mr. Esden and his wife 
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stood at some distance^ wistfully gazing at 
their damaged Boy. 

"A sad accident, Mr. Philip," said the 
iather; "but thank Heaven, it might have 
been worse. A sad accident." 

"My dear boy," whimpered Mrs. Esden, 
"it might have been his death. You must 
promise, Charley never to go in a chaise 
again, for your poor mother's sake." 

Charley smiled. 

" That's the way they keep going on, Mr. 
Philip," said he ; " and it's such a trifle after 
aU." 

" A trifle ! " cried his indignant father. 

"Come, clear out here," said Frank, un- 
ceremoniously; "now, dad, just take your 
white head down stairs, and follow suit, 
mother, there's a dear woman. Why can't 
you keep out?" 

" And do you feel better — ^not quite so much 
pain, Charley ? " asked his anxious father. 

"Oh! ever so much better," answered 
Charley. 

"There, you hear that, father?" said 
Frank; and now do go, for its enough to 
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drive an invaUd out of his mind, bobbing in 
and out like this, and not allowing him a 
moment's rest." 

"Why don't you bob out yourself, then?" 
said the father, half-angrily, as he proceeded 
to retire. 

" Oh ! I'm going to sit up with him," said 
Frank ; " he's inclined to be a trifle feverish, 
and it's not likely / shall leave him." 

Mr. and Mrs. Esden took a reluctant de- 
parture, and Frank locked the door behind 
them. 

" That's the best way," said he, putting the 
key into his pocket ; " it's kind of them, but 
it must excite Charley, and the doctor said 
he was to keep particularly quiet." 

" It don't excite me in the least." 

"Do leave off talking,^' said Frank, "I 
mean to tell Philip all about it, and so you 
can keep your mouth shut. Come to the 
fire here, and you, sir, if you don't try to 
go to sleep I'll fling something at you." 

Charley shut his eyes to appease his 
brother's wrath, and Frank led me by the 
button-hole of my coat to the fireside. 
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Frank, in a low tone, entered into a hurried 
explanation of how Charley and the boy had 
been thrown out of the chaise in the London 
streets, how the boy had escaped, and Charley 
been carried insensible into the first doctor's, 
how it was discovered that his arm was 
broken, and his head not in the soundest 
condition. 

" I forgot the fire insurance ofBce till past 
three o'clock," said Charley; '^my fall had 
knocked it out of my head ; but I sent off to 
the mill directly I thought of it. I hope it's 
all right?" 

" It's right enough, Charley." 

Charley was not satisfied with my evasive 
answer. 

"Did Holts or Hedger get the policy 
renewed?" 

"I believe Holts found the office closed, 
but I will go myself the first thing in the 
morning." 

" Not insured yet," said Charley, petulantly ; 
" not insured after all ! " 

" What is the good of bothering about that 
insurance!" cried Frank; "can't you go to 
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sleep, and be quiet. Is the mill to catch 
fire because it remains a few hours unin- 
sured ? " 

*^ I hope not ; but if it should catch 
fire." 

"7//" cried Frank, in the most contempt- 
uous manner. 

" The workmen keep late hours there, are 
not the most careful people with their lights — 
such a thing might happen — and then ! " 

"My dear Charley," said I; "I am not 
afraid of so extraordinary a coincidence — the 
chances are too much in my favor to fiighten 
me. I renewed my insurance on the Chelsea 
mill last year two days after the right time, 
and we were not burnt out in consequence." 

"I wish we were on the safe side," said 
Charley, still harping on the theme; "if 
anything happens, it will be my fault. I 
ought to* have insured first of all." 

" It's very extraordinary that you cannot 
be quiet," snubbed Frank ; " you'll only make 
yourself iU." 

" Come, Charley," said I ; " I will satisfy 
you and myself too ; I'll go back to the mill, 
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and have a look at it, before I start for Ham- 
mersmith. Will that ease your mind ? " 

"It will make you very late home, Mr. 
Hiilip," said he. 

" There's no one sitting up for me, except 
the stable-boy,'' replied I, with a suppressed 

sigh ; " and half an hour will make no differ- 
ence." 

I rose to go at once. 

" I hope to be suflSciently well in a week, to 
take my place in the chaise and let the boy 
drive me the rounds," said Charley ; " and 
Frank will act as substitute till my name is 
scratched off the sick-list." 

" I thought that would surprise you," said 
Frank; "it did old Crawley, when I asked 
his permission this afternoon. However, he 
gave it, and so with a little extra labor, I shall 
take your customers and my own to-morrow, 
Mr. Philip ; rather a curious berth of mine, a 
sort of self-acting opposition." 

"I am very sorry to put you to all this 
trouble, Frank, I really think — " 

" I really think you had better say no more 
about it, Philip," interrupted Frank ; " for it is 
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all settled, and I shall be at your mills at the 
usual time." 

After wishing Charley a speedy cure and 
making my adieux in the back parlor to 
Mr. and Mrs. Esden, who were as anxious to 
know how their Boy was as if they had not 
heard for a week, I stood with Frank at the 
street-door exchanging a few words before 
departure. 

" I hope poor old Charley will soon be on 
his legs again/' said Frank; " I think he will, 
for it was not a very serious pitch-out. Thank 
you, Philip, for calling to-night, and thank 
you more for promismg to go round to the 
mill ; that has satisfied him and will keep him 
quiet till the morning. And — hallo!" looking 
over his shoulder, " there goes the governor 
creeping up stairs again, to ask about Charley's 
arm and head, and here goes to turn him out 
of the room. Good night, Phil." 

Frank ran back to the bed-room and getting 
into my chaise I drove off towards Thames 
Street, to fulfil the promise I had made my 
nervous agent. 

It was nearly ten o'clock before I reached 
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the mill, and found a man to take charge of 
my horse and chaise. Opening a small door 
in the great gate by means of a private key I 
passed through, closed it after me, and walked 
with a quick step towards the centre of the 
paved yard. All was dark and desolate, the 
workmen had left, the empty waggons were 
standing about the yard, there was no worker 
of the night in that mass of building which 
loomed out from the black background of a 
starless sky. Not a light to be seen, all safe, 
all quiet ; so quiet that I could hear at regular 
intervals, the low washing of the tide against 
the wharf, and the strange far-off murmur of 
a wakeful city. 

After the bustle of the day, the long weary 
drive, the excitement of business on Mark 
Lane, the anxiety I had felt concerning 
Charley Esden, 1 found the stillness of my 
mill-yard a relief, and stood enjoying it a 
moment. It was the first time I had been 
alone that day, and I did not hasten off the 
premises after my conviction of security ; but 
put my hands in my pockets in an easy attitude 
and took another look round the mill-yard. 
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Suddenly, my complacency and self-posses- 
sion received a shock; for immediately behind 
me I heard a quick grating noise, a noise such 
as a person in heavy boots would have made 
by unexpectedly slipping on the stones. I 
turned and looked straight before me — there 
was something huddled against the wall in the 
distance, and it bore a strong resemblance to 
the figure of a man. I advanced cautiously 
towards it. It moved when I was within ten 
paces of its hiding-place, and made a violent 
rush at me. I sprang aside to elude the force 
of the attack, and the figure dashed by me, 
staggered, recovered, and, snorting forcibly, 
prepared for another rush in my direction. 

" What do you want here ? " I demanded, 
ready to grapple with the intruder at his next 
attack, and to raise the echoes of Thames 
Street for fiirther assistance to secure him. 

At the sound of my voice the figure paused, 
put his hands in his pockets, and came with a 
well-known slouching gait towards me. 

" Lor ! is that you, Mr. Farley; why, who- 
ever would have thought of seeing you here, 
sir, at this time of night ? I was uncommonly 
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near knocking you down, sir, and falling on 
you." 

"What do you want here, Boxham?" 
" Why, I aint easy in my mind to-night, 
sir ; there's something not exactly right some- 
where about, and I'm blest if 1 can get to the 
bottom of it." 

" Indeed," said I, astonished at this second 
yictim to a nervous attack, similar in character 
to that of Charley Esden's, " what has given 
rise to your suspicions, Ike ? " 

" Why, 111 just tell you, sir ; lookee here, 
there's been a cove hanging about the place ever 
since it's been dark this evening. Once I 
caught him right in the yard, looking round 
him as if he wanted to steal something — and 
I'm not quite certain he wasn't arter the sacks 
now — and an hour arter that, he was dodging 
about the other side of the way, up and down, 
as if he was waiting for. somebody, which he 
wasn't." 

" Can you describe the man's appearance." 
" Well, I think I should know him again, 
tallish and skinnyish, if there is such a word, 
sir, and if there isn't, I beg your pardon." 
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" Could you see his face?'' 

** Yes, sir, and a precious ugly face it was." 

" And was his manner singular enough to 
arouse your suspicions." 

" Lookee here, sir; when you came at eight 
o'clock and drove away agin directly I was 
in the chaise-house, finishing up a bit before 
going home to Sail." 

"Who's SaU?" 

" Mrs. Boxham, sir, I always call her Sail." 

" Well, well, be quick, Ike ; I have to go 
to Hammersmith. There's St. Paul's striking 
ten." 

" And I'm blest, sir, if somebody's head did 
not look in at the door, and bob away agin 
when I turned round. This made me curious, 
sir, and I spelt it over going home, and just 
as I got the knocker in my hand, I thought 
I'd come all the way back agin for I wasn't 
at all satisfied And I comed back agin and 
I've been round everywhere, and the mill's 
locked up all right and the counting-house 
doors fastened, and I was going away quite 
satisfied when I suddenly heerd a noise, and 
so I crept along by the wall there and" — ^with 
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a stentorian burst of laughter that set the 
echoes ringmg and made me jump a little, 
'* ho ! ho ! I caught you, sir ! " 

" Then you feel satisfied now, Boxham." 

"Well," scratching his head vigorously; 
*' that man meant something, and I'm darned 
if I am quite easy now." 

Ike, after looking round the yard for some 
one to catch, said — 

" And might I ask, guv'ner, what brought 
you here ? " 

" I thought I would look in before my 
return home, and see if the lights were 
out, and all the men gone. What time does 
the engine-man come to-morrow ? " 

" Four in the morning, sir." 

" And there's a watchman paid to go the 
rounds of this wharf and the adjoining pre- 
mises every hour ; the place is safe enough. 
And next week, when the horses are here, 
we shall have a watchman all to ourselves. 
Good night, Ike. Don't stop any longer, I 
have not the slightest fear." 

" I wish we were going to have a whacking 
dog instead of a watchman, sir. The watchman 
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gets into the public houses, and gets talking 
to the policeman, and gets drunk like one 
o'clock, / know him ; but a dog, oh ! 
wouldn't he walk into their legs when they 
came slipping over the gates ! " 

" Well, Ike, we will have a ^ whacking dog ' 
as well." 

" Thankee, sir," said he, as he walked by 
my side to the gates; "and I'll take him 
under my own care, sir, if you have no 
objection." 

" Certainly not." 

" And you think it's quite right here, sir, 
for I don't mind stopping an hour or two 
longer — all night for the matter o' that." 

" Yes, all right enough, Ike ; if the place 
be robbed there is not much money in the 
counting-house." 

We passed into Thames Street once more, 
and I locked the gate carefully behind me. 

" Which way are you going, Ike ? " asked I, 
as I mounted into my chaise. 

" Blackfriars Bridge way, sir." 

" Jump up ? I can give you a lift on your 
journey." 
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I coiild see Ike blush by the light of the 
lamp glimmermg at the comer of the next 
street. 

"No, no, thankee, su*," said he sheepishly, 
" I'd rather not, sir. You're very kind, and 
p'raps nobody would see me, but I shouldn't 
— ^much — ^like/' 

" Then you will not get up ?" 

" N — ^n — ^n — ^no, sir, thankee," he repeated. 

" Well, good mght, Boxham. Many thanks 
for your care of my new establishment. I 
shall have to tell you of a rise in salary 
shortly. Good night." 

Ike Boxham reiterated my good night. I 
drove away, thiitog of the signs and warnings 
of the last few hours, and occasionally experi- 
encing Ike Boxhaxn's sensation of not feeling 
quite easy in the mind, which sensation gradu- 
ally sub^ded as I approached Hammersmith 
and home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RUIN. 



In the early morning, when the church 
clocks were striking two; when the dark- 
ness of the night had not departed, and the 
night's children had not all gone home ; when 
sober men were quickening their pace, and 
thinking of the wife or mother sitting up; 
when men, whose wives or mothers were 
not objects of consideration, were still at 
dancing-rooms, and flash saloons, and places 
worse than both ; when a strange world of vice 
was keeping holiday, whilst virtue slept or 
prayed for loved ones to come home ; when 
the stem policemen were looking suspiciously 
at stragglers in the streets, and the streets 
were full of echoes, a cry of " Fire," startled 
outward, homeward bound, and homeless, 
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woke up the slumberers, and, by its magic 
word, filled the London highways with hurry- 
ing mobs of people. 

When the red flames began to mount above 
the house-tops, and gables, chimnies, factory- 
shafts, and steeples, to start forth in dark 
relief against the fiery background ; when the 

never equalled ; when men, at suburban turn- 
pikes, were asking of policemen and late 
cabmen * where the fire was?' and getting 
speculative answers, a messenger of evil thun- 
dered at my door, and roused the neighbor- 
hood. 

My window was flung up on the instant. 

" Who's there, below ? What is it ? " 

" If you please, Mr. Farley, wUl you get 
up. The mill's on fire." 

" The miU in Thames Street !" 

" Yes, sir." 

The servants and the nursemaid were begin- 
ning to stir in their rooms, when I cried out — 

"Keep in your beds. It is nothing that 
concerns you. Don't leave the house. I am 
going out." 
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I was soon dressed, and standing in the 
Hammersmith Road, by the side of the mes- 
senger and the night cab that had bronght 
him to my house. 

" Who sent you to me ?" 

" Mr. Frank Esden, sir." 

"And the mill— my mill — ^is on fire?" 

" Yes, sir, and burning furiously." 

" Strange — awfully strange !" 

One glance at the red sky in the distance, 
then I was in the cab, and rattling London- 
wards. The surprise, the dread nature of 
the intelligence so suddenly conveyed, the 
time of night, the haste with which I had 
dressed, the glaring sky ahead of me, all added 
to an excitement which I exerted myself 
vainly to subdue. 

" I must think of this coolly — ^with some of 
my old* dispassionate thought," I muttered; 
"there may be ruin beneath those ominous 
clouds; but I must not face it like a 
child. Drive faster, man," leaning out of the 
cab, " and there's a guinea for you." 

"All right, sir." 
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Kensington turnpike, and the toll-keeper's 
fece peering in at the window. 

" Toll, please, sir." 

I tendered him a piece of silver, and re- 
ceived some halfpence in return. 

" A bad fire, sir," observed the man. 

"Yes, very." 

The change fell from my nerveless hand 
into the muddy road, and as the man stooped 
to pick it up, I cried out — 

"Drive on — don't wait. Drive on there!" 

Through Kensington, Knightsbridge, down 
Piccadilly, at Charing Cross, along the Strand 
and Fleet Street, where the crowd was gather- 
ing and talking noisily, as it streamed on to- 
wards the burning mill. I had collected jnyself 
at last — ^had resolved to look the very worst 
in the face, and not shrink back with horror. 

The mob grew denser at the comer of 
Thames Street, and I was compelled to dis- 
mount, and force my way along as the crowd 
pushed, struggled, and fought, in its eager- 
ness, to reach the scene of attraction. A 
broad, dazzling light, the noise of engines 
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pumping on the flames, a myriad of white up- 
turned faces, a host of policemen with their 
staves keeping back the people, a wall of 
human beings that stood before me, arrestmg 
further progress. 

"Now then, you, sir," bawled a man in a 
corduroy suit, as he twisted himself half- 
round, to expostulate indignantly; "where 
are you shoving to ? You can't get by here ; 
youVe got as good a place as any on us, 
what's the good of kicking ? " 

" Let me pass, there's a good man." 

" That's uncommonly likely — ^that is. Now 
just keep back," he shouted, as I persisted 
in my efforts; "or I'm blowed if I'll stand 
it!" 

" I must get by here — I am the owner of 
the mill — ^my name is Farley, let me pass." 

The man twisted his head further round on 
his shoulders in the effort to get a good look 
at me, and see if my appearance warranted 
the a.;ertion. 

"You don't mean that," he ejaculated; 
"here — ahoy — clear the way there — ^where's 
a policeman — clear away a moment and let 
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Mr. Farley pass. It's Mr. Farley, the 
master." 

An agitation amidst the crowd in front of 
me, an endeavor to form a passage through 
the living wall, a repetition of my name on 
every lip, and a sudden curiosity in every- 
body to catch a glimpse of me. The news of 
my arrival spread, a policeman came to my 
assistance from the inner ring, and, with 
hundreds of faces looking into mme — ^hun- 
dreds of eager looks and staring eyes, such as 
I had afterwards in many fevered dreams, I 
forced my way along. 

" Quick as you can, sir — this way, sir — 
move aside there, keep back." 

Dragged through the mob at last, and 
standing ankle-deep in water, along with the 
policemen, firemen, and a few interested beings, 
with the crowd of eager sight-seers swaying 
at the back. The gates of the yard, through 
which I had passed a few hours since, were 
open, and the mill beyond was on fire 
from top to bottom, and the roaring flames 
were leaping towards heaven. I saw at once 
there was no hope for the mill, and that no 
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power could save it — ^that the temple of 
ambition I had reared would be a blackened 
mass in a few more hours, and all the 
scheming, bartering, straggling of a life, 
would sink within its ruins. One spasm of 
the heart, a long drawn breath, a compression 
of the lips, and then I gazed at the fire with 
eyes undimmed, and saw my fortune bum 
away. 

^^ Philip!" 

"Frank!" 

We stood in the great, bright firelight, and 
held each other's hands a moment, with that 
strong, fervent clasp which only true fidends 
in affliction interchange. 

" My dear old Phil., I hope this does not 
break your heart ? " 

"Do I look broken-hearted, Frank?" 

"It almost breaks my own," said he, re- 
leasing my hand " to see yon blazing ruin, to 
know what loss it brings to you, and to feel, 
by a strange chapter of accidents, that my 
poor brother Charley is the cause." 

" Not he, not he," said I, quickly ; " I hope 
he will not let that thought torture him one 
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moment, or believe I blame him in the least 
degree. Is he aware of this?" 

" I left him asleep, and in ignorance. It 
will be dreadfiil news to tell him." 

" Keep it from him then." 

** If he should wake up, and see my father 
in the room, he will have his suspicions that 
something has gone wrong. He will hear the 
noises in the streets too, the cries of fire out- 
side the house." 

" He will not think of the mill, and your 
fether will not enlighten him." 

" When I heard the people running past, 
Philip, when I opened the street-door, and 
saw the glaring red sky before me, I thought 
in an instant ^Philip's mill!' Charley will 
think the same." 

'^Does this fire strike you, Frank, as a 
most remarkable event ? " " 

Frank stared at me, before he answered, 
" It is more than remarkable." 

"A strange coincidence?" 

"Strange indeed, Phil. Oh! if Charley 
had paid that insurance before his accident — - 
if Holts had made more haste — " 
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" — That mill would not have been on fire, 
much less the funeral pile of Philip Farley's 
fortune/' I concluded. 

"What do you mean?" inquired Frank; 
"you don't believe the mill has been set 
on fire; for heaven's sake don't say that, 
PhU.?" 

" As sure as you and I are standing here, 
I am the victim of foul play." 

"What enemy so vile? what devil so 
black?" 

" Time will show," I answered. 

" Philip, don't judge too hastily — ^this may 
be one of those singular coincidences that occur 
once in a hundred years, and you, by Grod's 
will, are the sufferer this time." 

" I have said, * Time will show,' " said I, 
doggedly ; " I will wait for that time patiently, 
and say no more. How the mill blazes^ 
look ! " 

The ravening flames were leaping high^ 
at the sky — darting at it a wild sea of firej 
and breaking into spray which drifted with 
the wind, and threatened further mischief. 
Frank and I stood side by side, and watched 
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the conflagration. There was nothing to be 
done but watch and suffer ; even the efforts 
of the black-helmeted figures, that passed 
and repassed the sheets of flames, and seemed 
^t times to be walking in their midst, were 
unavailing. A few questions were asked me 
from time to time by gentlemen of the fire 
brigade, and gentlemen of the press, and 
I replied to them with a composure that 
astonished Frank and my inquirers. Frank 
was certainly more excited than I, for as the 
flames devoured their prey, and the mill 
burned for a moment with a greater fury, 
Frank leaped, groaned, tugged at his hair, 
and more than once ran several yards towards 
the ruin, as if to join the firemen, or take the 
management out of their hands. 

Mr. Crawley, whose anxiety for his own 
premises had brought him to Upper Thames 
Street, came towards me and Frank, and was 
lavish in his sympathy. A sympathy as genuine 
as most strangers indulge in, perhaps of a 
quality superior, for I had been his servant 
in old times, and my quickness at accounts 
had won his admiration. Mr. Crawley was a 
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narrow-minded, but not a bad-hearted man, 
and he could afford a few shakes of the head^ 
a wringing of his hands, and a sentimental 
expression or two, in which the adjectives 
*sad' and ^shocking' frequently occurred. 
His mill was standing, and he had arrived 
post-haste from his estate at Norwood to find 
everything safe, and the wind blowing in the 
very direction he could wish; his mind was 
easy, and he could moralize and offer consola- 
tion, beggmg me not to despab, and entreat- 
ing me to take a warning from my loss, and 
wait till I was older and wiser before I set up 
in business for myself again. * Would I think 
of it too?' he said, *his mill was open to 
me, there was room for another collector, and 
I should not grumble at the salary.' Mr. 
Crawley was desirous of adding my * connec- 
tion ' to his own, perhaps, but still the offer 
was a kind one, and I thanked him for it, 
and promised to consider it, adding, in de- 
fence, that I could not take my mill in flames 
as an impressive warning, or as a proof of 
rashness in my business ; it was a blow that 
might have found the wisest ' unprepared, and 
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it was my lot to receive it instead of Mr. 
Crawley. 

When the roof fell in, and the thrill of 
horror and admiration — ^strange words to run 
in couple — ^vibrated through the thousands 
near me, I touched Frank's arm. 

"That will do, Frank; I have seen the 
worst, and can do nothing here to make it 
better. I am going home." 

" I don't see myself what good's to be done 
by stopping here," said Frank, ruefully; 
"yet I should like to see the end of it." 
, " It is a pretty sight." 

" Why^ Phil, you do not think — ," began 
Frank, in amazement. 

" Forgive me, old Mend ; one is inclmed 
to bitterness after witnessing a scene like this, 
and I am not quite myself for all my stoicism." 

"What is to be done to-morrow?" 

" Nothmg." 

"But the orders?" 

" Those received must be attended to next 
week, and I shall seek no fresh ones, Frank. 
The reign is over, and Philip the First 
abdicates." 
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" Philip the First is not faint-hearted — ^has 
not lost his courage, I know." 

" Had I the means I would begin to-mor- 
row/' I answered ; " but it will take my last 
penny, Frank, to pay my debts, and rebuild the 
mill after the conditions of the lease, and then 
— ^the world's before me where to choose ? " 

"But there are friends on Mark Lane to 
help you, Phil." 

" I will have no man's help," said I, firmly ; 
" and will risk no man's money but my own. 
Come, Frank." 

" Oh ! Charley, Charley," muttered Frank. 

We passed the engines, at which the men were 
working hard — a host of volunteers, at whose 
united labors the destroying fire still mocked. 

"Look there, Phil., amongst the men at 
the pumps, another fiiend working for the lost 
cause." 

I looked in the direction indicated by 
Frank Esden, and saw, working with an energy 
that was very uncharacteristic, my junior 
clerk, young Holts. Struck by his excite- 
ment, and his extraordinary and unwonted 
exertions, Frank and I paused a moment. 
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"Can that be Holts?" 

"Yes, the fellow who used to sleep over 
the account-books, and cry if the clerks joked 
him — ^there was spirit in him after all, you 
see. Look at him — ^he's going out of his 
mind." 

Frank might well imagine so, to see Holts 
urging on the men, shouting and jumping in 
a frantic manner, his long, light hair, from 
which his hat had fallen off, streaming behind 
him, his wild-looking eyes half starting from 
their sockets. In the middle of a muddy 
pool of water, at his feet, were a coat and 
waistcoat, evidently his property, and far be- 
neath his notice. 

A man in his shulj sleeves rushed forwards 
from the crowd, whilst we stood observing Mr. 
Holts. 

"Is that you, sir?" cried Boxham; "is 
that you? Oh! Lord," dancing before me 
and Frank, in a savage fashion; "what a 
night this here is, and what a sight that ere 
is! Look at the mill; I knowed something 
was wrong; I knowed it this arternoon. 
Somebody's done it, somebody's done it ! " 
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Tears were rapidly coursing down Ike 
Boxham's red-hot cheeks, as he leaped right 
and left, and splashed himself and his listeners 
with mud. 

" And ril find it out too, I can tell you!'' 
cried Ike ; " and they shan't have the laugh 
aginst us long ; and oh ! I am so sorry ; and 
oh ! I hope you won't grieve too much about 
it, Mr. Farley. Ow — ^w — ^w ! " 

" Grieving will do no good, Boxham." 

"Nor more will pumping, and nor more 
will nothing. I have been at them engines 
aU night, and I'm going in agin in a mmute. 
It would make a blessed corpse work to see 
that fire. Just look at Mr. Holts there, sir ; 
who would have thought of him coming to 
slave away like that. Oh! Master Farley, 
do keep up, sir; come and have a turn at 
the engine, sir, it'll cheer you up a bit — ^I 
know it will ! " 

"There is no help for the mill," said I; 
" there is nothing to be saved." 

Ike cried louder in reply, executed a third 
dance before me and Frank, and then darted 
back to his place. 
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" That work at the "pumps would just suit 
me/' said Frank; "I am unsettled; I want 
something to do. Here goes for a turn ! " 

"Nonsense — you have Crawley's work to 
do to-morrow — come home, Frank." 

But getting home was the problem to be 
solved — the crowd was not thinking of retiring 
whilst there remained so large a bonfire in 
Thames Street to amuse it, and to work a 
passage through thousands of obstinate people 
was a difficulty not easily surmountable. 
However, by dint of skilful management we 
made slow progress through the mass, and at 
about half-past four in the morning were 
enabled to breathe freely. 

There was another friend to startle us with 
his presence before we separated; Charley 
Esden himself, haggard, and gaunt, and death- 
like, with his arm in splints, and the empty 
coat-sleeve hanging at his back. He came 
marching round the comer of a street at a 
rapid pace, and would have passed us by uncon- 
sciously had not Frank shouted out his name. 

" Charley, you mad fellow ! " cried his 
brother, as he seized him by his uninjured 
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arm; "just come home. You don't go any 
further ; I have got you fast." 

"Frank — Philip — ah! it is true then; it 
is the mill ! Let me go, Frank, I must see it ! " 

"Charley," I adjured, "for my sake, as 
well as your own, go back with Frank." 

" I will see the worst," said Charley, still 
frowning at his brother, as he made an meffec- 
tual struggle to release his arm. 

"Ifs no good," said Frank, holding on 
tenaciously ; " two arms to one, and you don't 
move another step, old boy." 

" I will see the worst," repeated Charley. 

"Surely to know the worst is sufficient, 
Charley, without risking the resetting of your 
arm-perhaps risking your life," I said. 

"Well!" said Charley, desisting from 
ftirther opposition, "the worst then, Mr. 
PhiUp?" 

" The worst is, that the mill is burning to 
the ground, and there is not the shadow of a 
chance to save it from annihilation ? " 

" The place is uninsured," groaned Charley, 
" and I have been the agent of your ruin." 
"Do not think that, Charley, or you add 
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another care to me," I answered ; " what has 
happened was not to be prepared agamst; 
if any one be to blame it is I, for neglecting 
the insurance to the very last hour; had it 
been renewed the British publip would have 
been spared the exhibition of this night." 

" Philip believes the place has been set on 
fire," explained Frank. 

Charley shook his head. 

" No one so base — ^no one with sufficient 
motive to commit the crime. Philip Farley 
has been too good a master to make any 
of his servants enemies." 

" I did not say a servant set the mill on 
fire,". I answered; "but enough of this, I 
am tired of the subject. To-morrow may 
dear up the mystery, and till the time comes, 
why perplex ourselves? And now, Charley, 
go home ; you have done a very foolish thing 
in coming forth to-night.'' 

" If I could only see the fire an instant," 
said Charley ; "see if there yet be a chance to 
save the place." 

" Not one," replied his brother. 

" It is not very late." 
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"Only half-past four/' said Frank, "and 
if you stand here till half-past twelve, I 
shan't leave go. * See the fire ' indeed ; how 
would you get through the crowd with that 
broken arm?" 

" Well enough. Leave go my coat-sleeve, 
do." 

" Not till you are in Dover Road." 

Charley gave up with a frown. 

" I am in your hands, brother, if you are 
really determined to keep me away from 
Thames Street." 

" I am," was the firm reply. 

"Then you may as well take me to the 
hospital, or a surgeon's, Frank, for my arm is 
once more broken. I had to fight my way 
hither with a host of people in as great a 
hurry as myself, and those who jostled against 
me soon did for this maimed limb." 

" Oh ! Charley, Charley, what a fellow !" 

" I could not stop at home, beUeving there 
was danger to the mill. I did not care for 
danger to myself Were the books, saved 
from the counting-house, Philip?" 

" I do not know — ^it is possible," replied I ; 
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" come on with him Frank, let us walk one on 
each side and keep him from further contact 
with the crowd. As for a cab, there does not 
seem a chance of one." 

So, with the murmuring of a thousand voices 
in our ears, with the red sky over head, and 
flame and smoke and drifting sparks still seen 
above the housetops, the three most interested 
in the fortunes of the bummg mill, turned 
their backs upon it and went another way. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MOTHER AND SON. 



After Charley Esden's arm had been reset — 
during which operation Charley fainted twice 
but never groaned, — and I had taken leave of 
the brothers and returned to Hammersmith, 
it was seven in the morning — ^my hour for 
beginning the labor of the day. But I was 
weary and there was no work to put my hand 
to on the instant ; my head ached, my limbs 
were full of pains and I was glad to go 
straight to my room, lock the door and fling 
myself, dressed as I was, upon the bed, 
where I slept till mid-day. 

I woke up unrefreshed, the excitement was 
over, the knowledge of the change that was 
before me in the days to come was pressing 
heavier on me, the sense of the desperate 
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battle in the future to save my name and 
credit was becoming more insupportable. 

Still it was not my nature to give way ; I 
had borne a greater misfortune in the affliction 
of my wife— the present trouble was heavy 
but not like that one, for there would be 
no self-reproach to embitter the Afterwards ! 
Wealth had brought me no content. I had 
even been unhappy in the possession of it — 
let me look the future boldly in the &ce then, 
and start once more in life with hope and 
energy of youth to back me. 

But fihoda, whose fortune I had lost, and 
my boy, whose prospects I had blighted — ^those 
were the thoughts to keep me down and crush 
me — ^to stare me in the face and teach me to 
despair. Nevertheless, I was calm ; I had 
resolved that no one should say of me I held 
up my head in prosperity, and sank when 
adversity laid its burden upon me— that I was 
OBl, a bLe.«wheaJs„n of „y fortune, 
was high in the heavens. 

I sat before my late, untasted breakfast, and 
thought of these things, thought of Rhoda too, 
and if it were possible to keep the news from 
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her till a few more weeks or months had given 
her strength to bear the shock. Rhoda seldom 
took up a newspaper, there was less chance in 
France or Germany of an English journal fall- 
ing in her way ; she would travel on in false 
security, growing stronger daily, and her 
husband would endure his troubles alone — a 
just punishment and better on his shoulders 
than his wife's. Still Mr. Creeney, mixing 
more with English travellers, reading more 
the English papers, when foreign censorship 
allowed him, might hear of my misfortune, and 
in the excitement of the moment make it 
known to Rhoda, therefore I penned a hasty 
note of caution and communication, feigning 
to consider my loss in part recoverable, and 
speaking with a confidence that I was far 
from feeling. 

Business set in in the afternoon ; gentlemen 
connected with the fire-brigade and the police 
force, called on me with the books and papers 
rescued from the counting-house, expressed 
regret to hear the premises were uninsured, 
and dropped mysterious hints as to the origin 
of the accident, that confirmed me in my own 
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grave doubts. I had nothing to communicate 
in return, did not even mention Ike Boxham's 
suspicions on the night before the fire broke 
out, but sullen and resigned kept my secrets 
to myself. When I was alone I opened my 
books, took up my pen and set to work on a 
balance-sheet, in which the balance for once in 
my life was to turn all the wrong way. A 
rough draft of the state of afiairs, soon con- 
vinced me there was nothing to build upon, 
and that after my debts were cancelled and 
the mill, according to the conditions of my 
lease, re-erected, I should be as poor in purse 
as when I was uncle Barchard's boy at seven 
shillings a-week. There was a chance of the 
lease being taken ofi* my hands by some specu- 
lative miller; there was a probability of getting 
on too, if I chose to feign myself still a man of 
capital, and regard my loss as trifling. But 
the corn-market was in a fluctuating state, it 
was a bad time to begin afresh, and I was not 
knave enough to venture other people's money 
on the poor chance of recovering a little of 
my own. The truth should be known, that 
Philip Farley was no longer in a position to 
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take his stand on the Com Exchange — that 
the last new miller in Mark Lane was the first 
to break down, and to retire with bowed head 
from the lists in which he had thought to gain 
riches. This resolution arrived at, I wrote to 
my old master, Mr. Crawley, and at once 
accepted the situation he had offered me; 
after which, I drew my chair to the fire and 
began to reflect on my home, and tiie prepara- 
tions requisite to change it for one of less 
lofty pretensions. 

Reflecting thus, when visitors were an- 
nounced — ^my cousin Ellen and her grim 
attendant, Mrs. Holts. 

Mrs. Holts dropped into a chair near the 
door, and Ellen Barchard ran towards me, and 
put both her hands in mine. 

" My dear cousin Philip," she said, earnestly; 
" I could not rest until I had seen you and 
heard the worst. Will you tell me all — ^tell 
me that the hundred reports about you are 
unworthy of belief? " 

"Do they talk of me already, Ellen?'' 
asked I, as I released her hands. 

"Every newspaper has some foolish story 
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of your min, even of your derangement and 
suicide." 

^^ Derangement and suicide, £llen/' said I, 
^^ may be classed amongst the £Eibulous reports 
—don't you think so ? '' 

"You are jesting," said she, with visible 
impatience; "oh! tell me the truth, every 
word of the truth, Philip," 

" The premises are uninsured, cousin," 

" And you are ruined ! " 

"I have lost that fortune which was my 
wife's inheritance," I replied ; " and have to 
start afresh and make a fortune for myself. 
I can bear the loss and begin again with 
courage." 

"I am glad to hear it," sadly answered 
Ellen; " I did not expect to find you prostrate,, 
though the story of your loss were true. I 
knew too well the strong mind of my cousm." 

"Thank you for the compliment, Ellen," 
I said ; " but I am afraid that mind will need 
support. If Rhoda and my little boy were 
not to suffer with me, I could wage war with 
a stouter heart." 

"The thoughts of Khpda and your little 
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boy will nerve your arm to strike a surer 
blow." 

" No, they will cover me with remorse, for I 
have dragged wife and child to poverty." 

" Not poverty, Philip ! " 

" Well, I will not say poverty, I may ward 
off a few tax-gatherer's extortions, and pay my 
quarterly bUls out of my clerics salary ; but 
there will be a great difference between my 
next home and this one, and tiiat difference 
will affect Rhoda, whose days of affluence 
began when she was in her cradle." 

" Will affect her for the better, perhaps," 
said Ellen; "those who know our sex will 
tell you that misfortune brings out in a true 
woman, many virtues which days of prosperity 
keep hidden." 

"Ever with a cheering word, Ellen, and 
ever thinking for the best." 

" You wiU think for the best, Philip ? " 

"Yes — I am trying now — I was trying 
when you entered." 

" You will succeed, Mr. Farley," asserted 
Mrs. Holts, from her remote position. 

"Pray accept my apologies, Mrs. Holts, 
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for omitting to thank you for this kind 
visit." 

" I don't require apologies," she answered, 
rather bluntly; "you have your business to 
think of, without noticing a poor old woman 
like me. I said, * you will succeed, sir.' " 

" I shall not fail for want of exertion." 

" Troubles such as yours wiU be forgotten, 
when troubles such as mine are still afficting 
me; yours is a case that affects the mind, 
and time will cure it ; mine is of the heart, 
and a deep trouble of the heart lasts while life 
lasts." 

" True," I answered, thinking of my wife. 

Mrs. Holts was depressed in spirits that 
morning. 

" I shall find many of my friends drop off 
now, Ellen," I remarked, anxious to turn the 
conversation. 

" Those not worth the keeping," said 
Ellen; "there is one knowledge we arrive 
at in adversity, cousin, we tell our Mends from 
enemies." 

" Some friends rallied round me last night," 
I said ; " and though their efforts were un- 
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availing, still their presence was a comfort to 
me. 

"You mean Edward for one," said Mrs. Holts, 
becoming interested in the subject; "I Imerr 
he would serve you well ; he promised me he 
would, he took his oath — ahem ! ahem ! — he 
is so good and quiet when there is no one to 
cross him and perplex him. Low-spirited and 
nervous like his mother, perhaps, but a very 
good young man." 

" I saw him working at the fire-engines," 
I said. 

" He worked till he dropped. I have left 
him this morning, Mr. Farley, on a sick bed. 
I return to watch him after I have seen Ellen 
to her home." 

" I am sorry to hear he is suffering fix)m 
his exertions in my cause," I said. 

" He is very ill," replied the doting mother, 
"but he bears up weU; he is so patient. 
The poor boy was delirious when I wa^ sent 
for first, sir ; he talked of nothmg but the 
fire and the insurance." 

"Ah! the insurance," I said; "does ^t 
trouble him." 
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" Why should it trouble hhn?" asked Mrs. 
Holts, sharply looking up. 

"One of the unfortunate and mnocent 
causes that led to the catastrophe," said I, 
" was' Edward Holts." 

" He never told me that," exclaimed Mrs. 
Holts, surprised, " Will Mr. Farley be good 
enough to explain. Ellen," in an exjcited 
mariner, "he never said a word about it to 
his mother!" • 

" He has scarcely had time," I an- 
swered. 

" The story— the story ! " 

"My story is a short one, Mrs. Holts," 
said I ; "I sent Mr. Esden to renew the 
insurance, and Mir. Esden was thrown from 
Us chaise that day and seriously injured." 

Ellen changed color, but made no com- 
mei^t. 

"When Mr. Esden had recovered from 
his fall," I continued, "he sent word to 
the mills for one of the clerks to go in- 
stantly to the insurance office. Youir son 
started, Mys. Holts, but unfortunately arrived 
too late." 
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" It was to be," murmured Mrs. Holts ; 
"but why did he, who has no secrets from 
me — not one secret now! — keep me in the 
dark?" 

"I am sure there is no occasion, Mrs. 
Holts, for this excitement," said Ellen. 

"There is — ^there is!" she contradicted; 
"it looks false, and it has made my heart 
heavier since I have sat here. But he has 
been so good — so steady — ^I cannot believe 
anything wrong of him — ^Mr. Farley ? " 

" Madam." 

" Have you deceived me, too ! You pro- 
mised to keep a watch ; to tell me instantly 
if any strange manner of my son's should 
strike you. Have you at any time — oh ! 
good Lord, I see it in your face! Oh, Mr. 
Farley, Mr. Farley, you did not know how 
much hung upon your neglected promise!" 

Mrs. Holts rocked herself in her chair 
and moaned. I hastened to explain. 

" One incident which I had forgotten strikes 
me as you speak. The serious events that 
followed it, and were fatal to my peace, have 
efeced it from my memory till this day." 
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" Tell me ! " gasped forth the old lady ; 
" don't let me lose a single word ! " 

Briefly as possible I related the particulars 
of that afternoon, mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, wherein the lives of Mr. Holts and 
Mr. Granger, alias Vauclose, were nearly 
sacrificed to my furious driying. I aUuded 
to the agitation of yoimg Holts during the 
slight dialogue which followed in the counting- 
house, and Mrs. Holts, with a hand on each 
knee, sat and listened eagerly. 

" If I had known this before, he should 
not have remained another day in your 
employ," she muttered. 

" It was a trifling fault, and I should not 
have blamed Mr. Holts for it^ had not a 
previous knowledge of that Mr. Grainger 
made me pretty well acquainted with his 
character." 

"Was he a tall man?'* 

" Yes." 

"Round shoulders, black eyes, about fifty 
years of age, marked thickly with small- 
pox?" she asked, with great volubility. 

" The same/* 
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" Had he been an actor— conjuror — quack 
—concert-singer— everything that is low and 
vile ? " exclaimed she, with the same rapidity 
of utterance. 

^^I believe he has adopted those profes- 
sions at one time or another of his life." 

" Ton were acquainted with him, you say, 
Mr. Farley," said she ; " did you quarrel with 
him — does he bear you an ill-will?'' 

" I never quarrelled with him." 

" I will sift to the bottom of this," said 
she, starting up. " I have an awful thought 
burning into my brain, and it must be fol-^ 
lowed to the end. Come, Ellen, let us go ; 
each minute is valuable to m^-— to Mr. Farley. 
Sir, you may hear from me again." 

Mrs. Holts' face wore a strange look of 
decision, and her usual nervous demeanor had 
entu-ely disappeared. 

" I have said you may hear from me again, 
but I pray you never may, sir, for my 
boy's sake. Come, Miss Ellen, it is gating 
late." 

" I came hither for another reason which I 
have not yet mentioned, Philip," said EUen, 
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in a hesitating maimer; ^^you must not be 
oflfended." 

"Offended! Is it likely?" 

" Will you let me lend you my two thou- 
sand pounds, — only lend you for a time, 
PhiKp ; don't flush up so ! It may help to 
turn the scale of fortune in your favor, and 
in your hands retrieve much that was lost 
this morning." 

" Thanks, cousin ; but there is only one 
reply to make — ^you can guess it ? " 

"I wish you would consider well before 
you answer." 

" Not for a moment, Ellen. All is uncer- 
tain with me in the future, and I will not 
risk one farthing of your money." 

" Come, Miss Barchard," said Mrs. Holts, 
hnpatiently. 

" You doubled my legacy, Philip, wiU you 
let me lend you one half; it is your right- 
ful share." 

" Let me fall alone if I must fall, cousin ; 
I will have no sufferers with me." 

Ellen saw that fiirther importunity was 
unavailing, and gave in with a sigh. 
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" I am ready, Mrs. Holts." 

Ellen and Mrs. Holts departed, and left 
me to my reveries and balance-sheet. Those 
reveries were disturbed no more until the 
evening, when there came a note on which 
the few following lines were hastily traced : — 

" No. — Charlotte Street, Blackfriars, 

" Mr. Farley — ^Will you come directly — 
the business is urgent. 

^*L. Holts." 

I felt assured some clue to the mystery of 
the fire had been discovered, and that to- 
night would place it in my hands, whether to 
follow out or let it rest for ever I could not 
yet determine. 

Immediately on receipt of the note I set 
forth as directed, and reached No. — Char- 
lotte Street, Blackfi:iars Koad, at the early 
hour of nine o'clock. A dirty servant-maid 
responded to my summons at the door, and 
at the mention of the name of Holts, grumbled 
out "third-floor front," and rushed back to the 
lower regions. 
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I was half-way up the stairs on my voyage 
of discovery, when a faint light shone forth 
from above, and the face of Mrs. Holts peered 
over the banisters. 

" Is that Mr. Farley ? " 

'' Yes— it is I." 

"This way, sir," directed Mrs. Holts, 
shedding a light upon my path by means of 
half a rushlight stuck in a chamber-candle- 
stick. 

When I was at her side, she pointed to the 
door before me, and said in a low whisper — 

"Tou must promise me to pardon him — 
not to think too vilely of him, because his 
head is weak, and there is not one scrap of 
firmness in his nature. You mill pardon 
him ? " 

"Did he set the mill on fire?" 

" God forbid ! " 

" Lead the way, then. You need not 
fear me." 

" I have frightened from him all he knows 
of the mill. It is, I think, sufficient." 

We entered the room, a meanly-ftirnished 
room with a small tent-bedstead in one comer 
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of it. Young Holts, haggard and pale, was in 
the bed, but as I entered he drew the counter- 
pane over his head, and began trembling like 
a child. 

" Your master is here, Edward," said Mrs. 
Holts. 

A muffled voice beneath the sheet murmured 
some indistinct reply. 

" Tell him what you have told me, and be 
quick about it," she said, sharply. 

" I can't," replied the smothered voice. 

"Shall I then?" 

" Yes, yes — tell him all. Oh ! how ill I am 
— oh! dear." 

" Will Mr. Farley please to be seated?" 

I took the cane-bottomed chair which she 
indicated by a nod of her head, and Mrs. Holts 
drew a second chair to the side of the bed, 
and placed her bony fingers on a hand, thin 
and white as a girl's, that stole out to meet 
her own. 

"These are poor apartments for a junior 
clerk in Mr. Farley's service," said Mrs. 
Holts, "but he could afford no better, you 
will learn the reason presently." 
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Mother, will you tell him that too !" cried 
the voice, in a louder tone. 

" I will tell him all. It is your penance." 

Mr. Holts groaned, and with his disengaged 
hand drew the counterpane tighter over his 
face. 

" I will be brief as possible, if you will be 
patient with me, Mr. Farley," began Mrs. 
Holts, " but it is necessary to speak concerning 
my boy here, before I mention one word of 
the fire. Edward Holts, sir, was bom with a 
weak head, but with a heart in the right place. 
He has never known decision in his life, a 
child has always led him. Of so weak a 
character by nature, he became natur^y every 
man's dupe — more particularly the dupe of 
one wicked and designmg man, his father." 

" His father," I repeated. 

"His father, and my husband — the man 
Vauclose, G-rainger or by whatever name he 
has been known to you, the villian ! " 

She stamped her foot upon the floor. 

" His day must have an end ; better now, 
for all our sakes, than at some fiiture day." 

"Vauclose, your husband!" I said, not yet 

VOL. m. s 
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recovered from my amazement ; " that man, of 
all others!" 

" Four-and-twenty years ago, I, Mrs. Bar- 
chard's second cousin, married that man of all 
others for love — and he, a schemer and 
adventurer, married me for a small fortune I 
had inherited. Mr. Farley, you may imagine 
there was no happiness to follow such a 
match." 

Remembering my own too well I could truly 
answer, " I can imagine it." 

"But you cannot imagine the life I led 
when I was in his power. A life of which 
its parallel is found day after day on the 
records jf police courts ; a life not singular in 
itself, but one that the rich and educated only 
know by hearsay — ^the life of brutes. Taunts, 
studied cruelties, blows and those not unfre- 
quent, soon woke me from my vision, told me 
that my husband had loved my money, not my 
ugly face, beat out of me my spirit, crushed 
my nerves, destroyed my health, made me 
what I am. When this boy was four years old, 
my husband had become so wholly bad, so 
reckless that he forged his master's name 
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to a cheque for fifty pounds, passed it at the 
bank and fled. Those masters were Messrs. 
Crawley and Hodkins — ^they were Mr. Bar- 
chard's masters also at that time. Tears after 
he ventured back to his old haunts, foimd me 
and my boy out, took from me all the earnings 
of seven or eight years— I had opened in his 
absence a little haberdasher's shop — ^fled away 
once more. Thus, coming and going, and 
always full of evil, he made my life a terror. 
When his purse was fuU-for he earned money 
as an actor, as a conjuror at times — ^I saw 
nothing of him, but in his poverty he tracked 
me like a blood-hound, and drained my sub- 
stance from me." 

"I should have mentioned his name to 
Messrs. Crawley and Hodkins." 

" He was still my husband, and I could not 
turn against him. But you have come to 
listen to another story — not to mme." 

She pressed the thin hand that lay in her's 
and continued — 

"When my boy grew up, he obtained through 
the influence of Mr. Barchard, a situation in 
Mr. Crawley's mill — ^that was the safest place 
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for him, I thought, more out of his father's 
way. That father did not find him out until 
the mill had become Mr. Barchard's property; 
then the sorrows of my boy commenced. 
Holts robbed him of his salary by holding over 
him my name, threatening to follow me and 
claim me, unless the son helped to support him 
in his idleness and evil ways, until — '^ 

"Oh! mother." 

" Hush ! we have been living with a mask 
on all our lives — ^let us lower it for this once, 
and have confidence in Mr. Farley." 

" I will not abuse it," I said. 

" Until — ^in a weak moment, when the devil 
tempted him, my son abstracted a small sum 
fi'om that petty cash, over which he had con- 
trol. He replaced that sum with his next 
week's salary, but one crime follows another, 
and next week saw a second deed — a third 
committed. Thus he went down-hill, strug- 
gling all the way, pilfering for his father's 
sake, pilfering that his mother might be 
spared firom taunt, and oath, and blow, until 
the day of Mr. Barchard's death. Then I found 
out his crime, and cursed him in my anger." 
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The figure in the bed shrank with the 
recollection. 

" This boy had been my only hope to cling 
to, and I had lived to find that faith uprooted, 
and see him following in his father's steps. 
But it was too hard to part with him — ^he had 
not sinned for himself, and a mother's love 
could not throw him off*. At last he promised 
me, by word and oath, to sin no more, let 
sorrow come what might, and he made resti- 
tution to Miss Barchard by paying her weekly 
one-half of his salary whilst in your employ, — 
I took the money to her, every Sunday, despite 
her reluctance to accept it. With confidence 
in my son restored, my mmd grew less a torture 
to myself; his change of place, and my change 
of residence, baffled my husband for a time, 
but he tracked Edward out at last, on that very 
day you met them together in the mill-yard. 
He found his son, however, strong enough 
to resist his temptations ; no power of his could 
make him sin at that time. Then commenced a 
studied persecution of my boy — and of myself 
when he discovered me— and so time went on 
till yesterday." 
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" Ah ! yesterday," moaned Holts. 

"Father and son met in the streets — ^the 
father prayed for money. Edward resisted, 
weak as he was, he resisted for a time. The 
father played the actor and feigned the penitent, 
spoke of his debts, his helpless state, cried, 
i^wore, and raved in the streets, said he should 
be carried away to prison for debt in the 
morning, unless ten pounds were raised him. 
Tou, sir, can guess the end of this pitiable 
story of human weakness — ^the son paid the 
ten pounds from the insurance money, intend- 
ing to make the sum good in the monung, 
intending to confess all to his mother and 
trust to her to raise the amount required." 

Holts dragged the sheet from his face and 
struggled to a sitting posture. 

"Tes, I was fool enough, mad enough, 
wretch enough, to risk the insurance and steal 
your money, sir! Mad enough too to tell 
him that it was insurance money, and that it 
was the last day — ^the last day ! " 

"Was he alone?" 

"There was some one with him when I 
met him first — I did not see his face — ^I did 
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not look at him attentively. He waited at 
the comer of the street until the interview 
was over.'' 

" Tour father did not set fire to the mill." 

" The man is wholly bad, you do not know 
him," cried Mrs. Holts. 

" He must be found." 

" It is justice," said Mrs. Holts, gloomily ; 
^* I have had a struggle, but I have conquered 
my own weakness. It is your duty, sir, and 
ours." 

"Some proofs may be discovered of the 
crime, and he may lead the way to them." 

Mrs. Holts drew a small bag from her 
pocket, rose from her chair, and thrust the 
bag in my hands, saying :- 

" There is the ten pounds, sir." 

<^ But—" 

" Not a word sir, if you please," said she, 
sternly ; " it is a debt — ^no matter how it im- 
poverishes me — I will not hear a word." 

I rose, and crossed to the bedside. 

" Holts," said I, " I have promised to for- 
give you. It was weak, criminal and foolish, 
to give away my money ; but the evU it has 
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caused may teach a lesson^ and make a better 
man of you. I forgive you." 

" Bless you ! you are very kind to say so." 

I was leaving the room, when Mrs. Holts 
said — 

"Tou will follow the clue placed in your 
hands, Mr. Farley?" 

" Yes." 

" It is your duty to follow it — it was ours to 
disclose it. We have fulfilled ours with pain 
and shame, may yours be a lighter task, sir." 

" I fear not." 

" We dare not ask you to spare him from 
the law's punishment, sir. It is best, perhaps, 
that such a man receive the heaviest penalty 
justice can inflict upon him for his crime, 
but we, his wife and son, know not what is 
best." 

^ Who knows what is best for him in this 
troubled life, would be wiser than his neigh- 
bors,' I thought, as I went down the dark 
stairs, and left the miserable pair to their bitter 
meditations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MY EEVENGE. 

If I had had the will to put an end to fiir- 
ther inquiry, the power was taken out of my 
hands, and the stem Law considering my 
injury its own, set its servants quietly to 
work. Law gazed upon the blackened ruins 
of my mill, and shook its head distrustfully 
when men, learned in the history of fires, gave 
their report and spoke of their suspicions. 
Law set its great machinery in motion, and 
the velvet-footed spies stole out one by one 
fipom their retreats, and spread themselves in 
all directions. 

Early the next morning the spies were on 
the scent, late the next night a fox was 
hunted down. The news came instantly to 
me, and Ike Boxham was the messenger intro- 
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duced into my lonely sitting-room at eleven 
o'clock at night. 

Ike, cap in hand, entered the room in extra- 
ordinary fashion, walking sideways towards 
me on the heavy iron clamps of his boots. 
Ike's broad face was expressive of intense satis- 
faction as he advanced. 

" What, Ike, at this time of night ! Take a 
chair." 

Ike sat down on the extreme edge of a 
chair, and put his cap on his knees after 
the fashion of many years ago, when he paid 
a warning visit to Harp Street, Bethnal Green. 

"We've got him, sir," said Ike, with an 
expressive chuckle. 

" Got whom ? " exclaimed I, somewhat 
startled. 

" The chap who fired the mill, sir. Oh, 
my eye, aint he firightened, I can tell you ! " 

" Secured him," I said, " are you certain 
of the man ? " 

" Fm certain it's the man who dodged 
about the primises that night; he does not 
deny it, he's so precious frightened ! " 

"A tall man, marked with small-pox, Ike ? " 
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*^ Awfully marked, sir. I knowed him on 
the instant. IVe been on the watch along 
with the police, sir, ever since you saw me 
last. I caught him, sir. I was the werry 
fiist to lay a hand on him, and — wasn't he 
frightened ! " 

The fright of the gentleman alluded to 
appeared to give inexipressible delight to Mr. 
Bpxham, to judge by the fat chuckle which 
followed each allusion to the circumstance. 

" I suppose I am required at the police-sta- 
tion, Ike ? " 

" Why, yes, sir ; they would like to know if 
as how you have any knowledge of the party 
who is so werry frightened— they are anxious 
on that pint, sir. Me and the policeman 
started off at once^ and the policeman is 
coming up the road directly. I was obliged 
to run on a-head and get the start ;, I wasn't 
going to let him tell it all ! " 

"We will start at once, Ike," said I, jumping 
up ; " there may be some mistake.'' 

" Oh ! yes, lots of mistake," said Ike, ironi- 
cally, as we closed the street-door behind us, and 
met the police officer, whose temper had been 
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soured by Boxham's rude behavior, coining 
up the steps. We did not reach the station- 
house till half-past eleven o'clock, and then 
several minutes passed before the prisoner 
was brought to me. One glance sufficed to 
assure me that the gentleman arrested on sus- 
picion of setting fire to my mill was the iden- 
tical Mr. Holts, better known to myself and my 
readers by the name of Grainger or Vauclose. 

Ike Boxham was right; Mr. Holts was 
suffering from considerable alarm, and as he 
advanced, shaking in every limb, and with his 
hands beseechingly clasped together, no truer 
picture of an abject coward could have been 
placed before me. Such a man forgetting, in 
his trouble, all that was manlike, I could 
readily imagine had been the brutal husband 
and unnatural father Mrs. Holts had lately 
described. 

*^ Oh ! Mr. Farley, you know me, sir,'* he 
began, in a whining tone; "you knew me 
years ago for a respectable man, a fiiend of 
your fiiends, weak-headed, but a good fellow 
enough, wasn't I? How many times have 
we supped together and sworn friendship over 
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our wine, — and you do not credit for a moment 
the base suspicions brought against my honor, 
do you now ? Dear Mr. Farley, I am a poor 
man, but I have always been an honest one — 

upon my soul I have ! " 

» 

" Spare me your protestations," said I, 
coldly; "they do not interest me in your 
favor." 

" Oh ! for the Lord's sake, don't say you 
are prejudiced against me too, Mr. Farley," 
he cried, bursting into tears. 

" Can you account for your appearance in 
Thames Street a few hours before the fire 
broke out ? " 

" I was not there, upon my — " 

"Why you told us you were, you liar!" 
bawled the indignant Boxham. Holts gave a 
startled glance in the direction of the giant 
Ike, took in the police officer at the door, 
turned to me again. 

" Ah 1 so I was, but my sorrows have af- 
fected my recollection — oh ! what shall I do, 
what shall I do ? I was there," whimpered 
he, "I wanted to see a friend of mine who 
holds a place in your employ." 
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"Your son?" 

Mr. Holts jumped with surprise, but there 
was ready tact in his reply. 

"My son, as you say, sir; surely it was 
natural enough for a father to desire to see 
his son and bless him. My dear son who — " 

" Your pardon, Mr. Holts," said I, inter- 
rupting him ; " but spare me an exhibition of 
your histrionic talent — I have come on a 
painful errand, and would not needlessly pro- 
long my stay here. My carman tells me you 
were watching after your son had left the 
premises — account for that, sir." 

" I was not — ^it was — ^may I die if I did 
not go away before then. I can prove it — ^I 
can prove it ! " 

" So much the better for you, Mr. Holts." 
I turned to the officer at the door, " I know 
this man, and unfortunately know nothing to 
his advantage — I suppose that is sufficient for 
the present?" 

" Quite, sb." 

" Mr. Farley, I hope you will say notliing 
to prejudice the law against me," screamed 
the coward ; "it will be very hard to rake up 
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all the follies of the past, over which I have 
mourned for many, many years ; it may trans- 
port me for life, sir; for mercy's sake have 
some consideration ! " 

" I must add, that if this man be the incen- 
diary, he had no malice to satisfy, and I 
believe no object to gain." 

"There, there," cried Holts, "it's plain 
enough. Why should I be the wretch to set 
the mill on fire and have no reason, no excuse. 
Mr. Farley, you will speak up for me before a 
judge and jury, won't you?" 

" Mr. Holts," said I, sternly, " you can 
throw some light upon the mystery ; it is in 
your power to point out the prime mover of 
that plot which has succeeded but too well. 
You knew the mill was uninsured that night, 
sir. Take my word for it you will find it best 
to tell the whole truth, for mayhap in your 
anxiety to screen the guilty one, you may 
suffer the punishment for his crime — and the 
law's punishment for arson is no light one." 

Mr. Holts wrung his hands. 

" Hanging ! " said the officer ; " and so the 
sooner you make a virtue of necessity the 
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better. We were quick enough to put our 
hands upon you, and we shall soon save you 
the trouble of confession by discovering the 
truth ourselves." 

" Oh ! dear, oh ! dear, what shall I do ?" 

" We've got a very strong idea now. Do 
you know what T stands for ? " 

"Oh!'' 

" Come now, have you anything to say?" 

" It does go better for you, I know," said 
Holts, beginning to whimper again ; " and I 
am innocent enough — ^why should I suffer for 
the guilty ? rU tell aU, FU teU all," he cried ; 
" I was the tool for him whose tool I have 
been so many years — he did it with his own 
hand — Tregancy did it — bring me a Bible, I 
will swear it." 

" Where does he live?" I asked, eagerly. 

"I don't know — I haven't known for 
months," cried he. " Mind if he's already 
caught, I've turned Queen's evidence." 

" This man is ready to confess everything ; 
is some one in authority here prepared to 
listen to him ? " 

^ ^ Certainly, there is, sir," answered the officer. 
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" Then, having no right to interfere at pre- 
sent, I leave him in your hands — I shall know 
all at the examination; I am late — you must ex- 
cuse me — I have more business to do to-night." 

Uttering one rapid excuse after another, I 
backed out of the room, and left Mr. Holts 
to make his statement. 

Ike Boxham followed me into the street. 

" Good night, Boxham," said I, abruptly 
checking the commencement of an oration; 
** I am pressed for time. Good night." 

Five minutes afterwards I was in a cab 
hastening in the direction of the hotel wherein 
John Tregancy had resided at the time of our 
last meeting. It was the only address with 
which I was acquainted, and I feared it was a 
vain hope to dream of meeting him. Yet he 
must be seen and spoken with ; there was my 
revenge to come, and I would not leave a 
stone unturned to find him. 

The west end hotel was closed when the 
cab stopped before the door, but there were 
lights in many windows of the house, and, 
doubtless, there was a night porter to be found 
in so vast an establishment. 

VOL. III. T 
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" Wait," said I to the cabman. 

" All right, yer honor." 

A loud summons at the door, instantly 
responded to by a sleepy-looking individual in 
black. 

" Is Mr. Tregancy still residing here?" 

"Mr. who?'' 

" Tregancy." 

" Don't recollect the name. I'll ask.'' 

The yawning mdividual shuffled out of 
sight, leaving me to wait his return in the 
dimly-lighted hall. He was as long in return- 
ing as if he had been to make inquiry of 
every living creature on the premises. Pre- 
sently, however, he came shuffling back again, 
yawning worse than ever. 

" Mr. Tre — ^yah ! — ^rancid left three months 
ago." 

" If you could favor me with his ad- 
dress — " 

" Don't know it." 

" Will you be good enough to ask ? His 
trunks were probably directed to some other 
hotel in the vicinity, and the address may still 
be on the books." 
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" The butler's fast asleep and won't answer 
nothing more," said the man, irritated by my 
persistency. 

"Wake the butler, then — ^my busmess is 
important." 

I slipped a half-crown into the man's hand, 
and with the rulmg passion strong m stupor, 
the ready fingers closed upon the gift. 

'^ I'll go and ask again, sir," said the man, 
more wide, awake by several degrees ; " I'll 
tell him it's a matter of life and death, sir." 

" It is," I answered. 

The man went away with alacrity, leaving 
me to admire a specimen of ornamental text- 
hand, framed and glazed and secured against 
the wall, which informed me that ' The ser- 
vants of that establishment were not allowed 
to receive gratuities.' The porter must have 
adopted urgent measures, and startled the but- 
ler out of his equanimity as well as his sleep, 
for that important personage, half dressed and 
rather nervous, made his appearance in the 
hall. 

"I beg pardon, sir — ^bless my soul, life 
and death, sir, you say, sir. Very sorry, 

t2 
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sir, to have kept you waiting, sir. Detective, 
I presume, sir ? '' 

" Can you oblige me with Mr. Treganc/s 
address ? " 

" Fortunately we can, sir. Mr. Tregancy 
left his address behind, sir, in order that his 
letters might be forwarded. The address is 
in the book on the — V\\ get it directly, sir." 

Butler dashed at the door of a small room 
on my left and disappeared. Poiier having 
fulfilled his mission and been paid for it, sank 
into an easy chair underneath the gas lamp, 
and fell asleep with an angelic smile upon his 
countenance. 

Re-appearance of butler with a slip of paper 
in his hand. 

" Ink not quite dry yet, sir, — ^here's ad- 
dress, sir, — Gray's Inn Road, sir." 

'' Thank you." 

" Hope it is nothing very serious, sir. Mr. 
Tregancy was nice gentleman enough, sir. 
Paid for everything, sir, at once — and — ahem ! 
— did not forget the servants, sir." 

The butler of that vast establishment who, I 
have no doubt, had snug hundreds in the savings 
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tank or three per cents., and perhaps indulged 
in Elysian dreams of a public house with cook in 
St. Giles', was not too proud, despite the text- 
hand warning on the wall, to accept my second 
half-crown, which melted gracefully in his 
dumpy hand. 

In the cab again, and rattling to No. — , 
Gray's Inn Eoad. Before the house, a large, 
gloomy building, dark, weather-beaten and 
neglected, standing- at the comer of a dark 
and more neglected street. Looking at it, it 
seemed to me a type of John Tregancy's life 
and sinking fortunes. 

Three times a forcible appeal to the listen- 
ing sense of the sleepers within, before I heai^d 
feet echoing in the passage. 

" Who's there ? " demanded a woman's voice 
through the key-hole. 

" Does Mr. Tregancy live here?" 

" No ; he's left." 

" I want his address — if you can give me 
that information you wiU oblige me — it is 
most important I should know it." 

" I'll ask the missus." 

The girl left the key-hole and the sound irf 
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slippered feet ascending stairs succeeded. A 
long silence, mj back against the door, the 
cabman nodding on his box, the cab-horse fast 
asleep and snormg. 

To my impatient mind it appeared full half 
an hour before the girl's feet were heard de- 
scending the stairs and advancing towards the 
door again. 

"Missus says she doesn't know .exactly." 

Baffled in my pursuit, I still hesitated to 
resign it — to let the link in the chain be 
wholly lost. 

" Not exactly ! " I repeated. 

" He asked what sort of place York Road 
was, and the names of some of the streets in 
York Road, a day or two before he left; that's 
aU missus knows, sir." 

"York Road, Lambeth?" 

" Yes, SU-." 

I turned away and walked towards my cab. 

"Where to, sir?" asked the cabman, 
waking up. 

" Hammersmith." 

A moment afterwards, I pulled the check- 
string and cried out — 
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" To York Road, Lambeth, and drive your 
hardest." 

There did not seem the shadow of a chance 
that I should find him ; having no address to 
guide me, not being sure he had even crossed 
the Thames, I still could not give up the search. 
Feverish and excited, I must keep on the 
chase, however hopeless the pursuit. He had 
made inquiry concerning York Road, Lambeth 
— it might possibly be his place of abode — I 
would go thither at least — ^those who were 
already following in my track would follow on 
as small a hope, and I rrmst be there before 
them! 

Back again, down Gray's Inn Road and 
Chancery Lane, through Temple Bar, along 
the Strand and across Waterloo Bridge to York 
Road, Lambeth. 

I peered from the cab-windows at every 
house in the road, with what intention I 
hardly knew myself; certainly, with little 
hope of discovering John Tregancy. York 
Road was deserted; from its beginning in 
Waterloo Road, to its end in Westminster 
Bridge Road, there was not a solitary human 
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being to enliven the dreary prospect. I gazed 
at the few lights in up-stairs windows of the 
houses on either side, and once as the figure 
of a man passed behind a blind, I cried out 
" Stop ! " But the folly of the proceeding 
shamed me into saying " drive on again," and 
the cabman, cursing softly to himself, complied 
with the request. 

At Westminster Bridge Road, the cabman 
called " which way, sir ? " 

I hesitated. 

" Back once more," said I, at last ; " and 
over Waterloo Bridge." 

The cab turned and we retraced our course. 
In the few moments that had intervened, signs 
of life had started as if by magic in the street; 
there was a policeman muflOied in his rough 
great-coat standing beside a lamp-post, a man 
in workman's clothes with a basket at his 
back tramping to some early job, and a cab 
standing at the door of a house, in one of 
those narrow, dirty streets which lead to 
Belvidere Road. 

When my cab brought me to Waterloo Road 
again, I thought of theother cab Ihadseenstand- 
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ing at the door of a house in the by-street. 
What did it want there at that hour of the 
morning? — had it just brought home a late 
fare ? — was it waiting to take away some one? 
— to take away whom ? 

" Back again," I cried. 

" Again ? " said the man, surlily. 

" Yes, half-way — to the corner of the street 
in which that cab was standing." 

At the corner of the street the cabman 
stopped once more, and I instantly leaped out. 

" Wait here," cried I. 

After some reflection, I walked slowly down 
the street. The owner of the strange cab 
was standing in the door-way, smoking a short 
pipe — ^the door was open. 

" Are you engaged ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

A shilling slipped into his hand elicited 
a ready reply to my next question. 

" Your fare is a gentleman ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Going to the railway, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir," for the third time. 

" Have you seen him ? " 
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^^ What's the row — ^is anything up ? " in- 
quired the cabman. 

" Have you seen him ? " I repeated. 

" Yes ; I have just brought him from the 
West-end." 

" What kind of man is he, tall ? " 

"Yes, and dark — not unlike a blessed 
nigger, I may say — ^what's he done, mate ? '' 

" Nothing." 

I had found him by the strangest chance 
— I had not tracked him all that night in 
vam— it was destmed he and I should meet. 
The tread of feet softly descending the stairs, 
aroused me to the task before me, and after a 
moment's pause, I advanced at a quick step 
down the narrow passage. Some one turned 
the angle of the staircase — Tregancy ! He 
started, stopped as I steadily advanced, hesi- 
tated, then turning back, walked slowly up the 
stairs again. He went into the front room on 
the first floor, and I followed him. When I 
entered he was standing in the centre of the 
room, with his hand resting heavily upon the 
table. An old-fashioned gas-chandelier, the 
lights turned nearly out, hung from the ceiling. 
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" John Tregancy, you did not expect to see 
me here to-night/' said I, closing the room 
door. 

"No," he answered, with his glittering eyes 
fixed on me. 

" You have had your revenge — I have come 
for mine." 

" Indeed." 

"I have come to relieve Mr. Tregancy's 
mind, too ; he may have some doubts as to 
the complete ruin he has eflfected — ^let him 
dispel them on the instant." 

Tregancy began gently drumming his long 
fingers on the table. 

" Let me add, that the man Holts, or 
Vauclose, is arrested, has confessed, and that 
the officers of justice are on Mr. Tregancy's 
track." 

Tregancy continued beating on the table 
with his fingers. His eyes had not once 
dropped beneath my glance — he stood there 
braving every look — a tiger brought to bay. 

" Not one word in denial of your guilt." 

" Have you come to hear me lie ? " he 
asked, in a low suppressed tone. 
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"Not one word in defence, Tregancy? " 

" I shall not defend myself to Philip Farley/' 
he answered, scornfully ; " or utter words that 
would be brought against me in a court of 
justice, by the hirelings who wait your signal 
to arrest me. When I am cooler and have 
more command over myself, I will answer sudi 
as you ! " 

" Neither denial nor defence," said I, un- 
moved by the withering hate which spoke in 
his last words ; " well then, Tregancy, I wait 
for one word of regret." 

" God will strike me dead before I utter 
it." 

" Not regret for my misfortunes, I am not 
asking that, but for your crime, man ? " 

Again no answer. No sound but the quick 
breathing of us both, and the sharp, irritating 
tattoo on the table against which Tregancy 
stood. 

" Was there no thought of your sister when 
your wilful hand set fire to my warehouses, — 
no thought that her hopes might perish in the 
flames as well as mine?" 

" I thought of nothing." 
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"Think, now, sir, that your revenge has 
been taken, and all that your black heart 
exulted in has been accomplished, and now 
hear the result. You have made me a better 
man, less worldly and less selfish, with energy 
to begin again, and with hope to become 
hereafter rich again ; resigned to my loss, and 
resolving from this night to think no more of 
it; looking forward to happiness with wife 
and child in my new home, and leaving my 
future in God's hands." 

Tregancy writhed as if with pain. My 
calmness, my earnestness assured him I was 
not feigning fortitude, and that his triumph 
was after all a poor one. 

" That happiness will be enhanced," he re- 
plied, " by knowing you have swept me from 
your path. Revenge sweetens life, you will 
discover, Farley." 

"Has your revenge made life so sweet, 
then?" 

" I am contented with my work, for Mr. 
Farley is a beggar! Now whistle in your 
dogs of law, and set them at my throat." 

"I have come alone." 
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" Ha ! '' 

His hand clutched the table till it groaned 
again, and he twice muttered "alone," as 
though my words were undeserving of belief. 

" Yes, I have come alone for my revenge, 
Tregancy." I opened the room door and 
threw it back. " My revenge is to warn you 
— ^to bid you fly whilst there is time left you 
to escape ; to tell you that another hour will 
be too late, and that it is written on the books 
of Law he who commits Arson shall sufler 
death ! '' 

" This— this— from you ! " 

" You cannot understand it, Tregancy ; you 
never will, perhaps," said I ; " enough that it 
is my revenge." 

" What if I balk you in it," he hissed, "by 
surrendering myself to justice, and avowing 
all?" 

" You will not do that." 

" I have nothing to live for ; poor devils 
who have known better days," with a short, 
scornful laugh, " are so much better out of 
the world ! " 

" Tregancy might face death, but his strong 
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passions, his restless spirit, could not brook 
a life-long punishment in a convict settle- 
ment." 

"Eight," said he, huskily, "right." 

" Let me then advise Tregancy to lose no 
time. I part with him for ever. I trust 
his life may yet witness his repentance for the 
wrong done to his sister's husband." 

He made one movement to depart, then 
stopped again and looked at me strangely. 
There was a struggle within him. I could 
detect it in every movement, in every emotion 
that played across his face. He came at last 
towards me. 

" Farley," said he, in a deep voice, " I am 
going, is there anything more to say ? " 

" No." 

" Going away for ever, to disappear in the 
dark night, and leave behind only a bitter 
memory — ^you have no more to say ? " 

"I could say more, Tregancy, but every 
minute is very precious to you." 

" Say on, I care not." 

" You go to a foreign land ? " 

"Yes." 
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" In that land, under a new name, try to 
begin a new life." 

" No," he replied ; " evil is at my heart, 
and flows in every vein of my body. I am 
full of hatred, malice, and all that is unchari- 
table. I am lost — ^lost ! '' 

" No one is wholly lost, Tregancy." 

"Tis false— I am!" he cried; "lost 
to all sense of honor, justice, mercy ! Farley, 
do you know you have shamed me, man," 
he almost shrieked, "made me a curse to 
myself for ever and ever, on earth and in 
hell ! " 

" Forbear — forbear ! " 

" I will say one thing before I go, man, — 
I did the deed alone. I learned that your 
insurance had expired from Vauclose, and I, 
full of hate and madness, set fire to the mill. 
I did the deed alone, I say — and now, let me 
go!" 

"Tregancy, say you regret it, before we 
part for ever." 

He ran to me,. caught me by both hands, 
and griped them hard. 

" I never thought to hold these hands in 
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mine again — ^to feel for you once more as I did 
in the far-off time at school. If I stayed here 
all my old hate would come stealing to my heart 
once more, and I should loathe you for robbing 
me of Rhoda's fortune — ^robbing me of Ellen ! " 

" Not of Ellen, Tregancy." 

" No matter — ^not another word ! '' cried 
he, "I am going away, never to be seen or 
talked of more. From this moment I am 
dead to you, to my sister, to her boy. I 
vanish into darkness ! I bid you good-bye, 
Farley, in this world,'' he wrung my hands, 
and let them drop, "and," with an awful 
smile, " now, good-bye in the next ! " 

So John Tregancy and Philip Farley parted, 
never on earth to meet again ! 

Tear followed year, time lined my face 
and streaked my hair with grey, held out the 
prizes of life, and turned up many blanks, 
gave comfort here, and taught me resignation 
there, proved to me how every day and horn- 
has its changes, and how strangely those 
changes come to pass, — ^but in night or morn- 
ing, joy or tribulation, John Tregancy and I 
never met again. 

VOL. III. u 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GIVING WAY. 

I LOST no time in returning to business, in 
plunging to the innermost depths of trade, 
and seeking oblivion in facts and figures from 
all that was past cure. To waste moments in 
idle regrets was not worthy of a school-girl, 
how much less of a man who prided himself 
on self-possession. I became Mr. Crawley's 
agent and collector, and in time, after a linger- 
ing illness caused by his rashness on the night 
of the fire, Charley Esden enlisted under the 
same flag. Charley and I brought a large 
connection with us, and it paid Mr. Crawley 
to engage us both, nevertheless, Mr. Crawley 
was a good master despite the sharp eye he 
kept on his own interests ; he was a man of 
the world, but there was a heart in his bosom 
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though he was fond of fifty per cent, for his 
money. 

So the old days came back again ; Frank, 
Charley, and I were at work in the same mill 
wherem we had worked side by side in uncle 
Barchard's time, and though each of us had 
grown graver and sadder, and each had a gre^t 
loss to dwell on, yet few brothers held so fast 
by one another, or sympathized with one 
another so deeply as the brothers Esden and 
I. With my change of fortune fell the Esden 
pride and reserve, and we were good fiiends 
together fi:om that time forth. 

The business of Mr. Crawley was naturally 
not my especial study ; there were debts to 
pay off, bills to meet, builders to contract 
with, lawyers to consult, the business I had 
abandoned jostled with that I had taken up, 
and the weight on my mind was very heavy. 
Still I bore up well — I never despaired — I 
waged war with my pen against the hurricane 
of accounts that poured in from every side, 
scheming and arguing, striving and studying, 
fighting my way inch by inch up that difficult hill 
at the bottom of which lie so many unfortunates. 

u2 
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I had exchanged my grand residence for a 
small quiet cottage half a mile nearer London 
on the Hammersmith Road, and reduced my 
household staff to a nursery-maid and a servant 
of all work. Rhoda was still in ignorance of 
the change ; she was getting well in health and 
strong in mind, and I would not crush her 
with my unfortunate home-news. The thought 
of how deeply I should be in Mr. Creeney's 
debt for the expenses of my wife's long tour, 
troubled me at times too, but that would be 
worked off with the rest — a little more exer- 
tion, a little longer night-work by way of over- 
time, and then some fine day in the future 
the clouds would drift away for ever. One 
thing I dreaded, the return of Rhoda to the 
small eight-roomed house I was occupying, 
with its narrow slip of garden at the front and 
back — the No. 42 of Buckingham Terrace! 
Rhoda's mind was not a strong one, had never 
been tested by real misfortune and loss, how 
would she bear up in the hour of her trial? 
There was another thought, too, which would 
stop me in the midst of my calculations, and take 
me away from quarters of wheat and hundreds 
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of 'Whites/ and 'No. 2's'— the thought 
lest Ehoda's intention was to be eternally 
separated from me and my chUd, lest she feared 
her old weakness would betray her into her 
old follies, if we sat down side by side again, 
and called each other man and wife. There 
was to be no home for me if that thought 
were a true one — ^not till my boy grew up, 
perhaps— my dear, big boy, whose love for me 
was very great, and made my heart leap — 
not till he feD in love and married, when I 
might find a place in his home and be a happy 
grandfather ! 

Yes, the mother of my boy hung aloof from 
me. Her life was apart from mine, although 
my heart yearned for her. I longed to make 
atonement for the cruel past by a new life at 
her feet, but Fate stood between us both, and 
with its hand of mail thrust us asunder ! 

Four months after the fire, when the mill 
was rising from its ashes, when by dint of an 
untiring energy the tangled threads of my 
ruined plans were unravelled and set straight 
again, when I had given satisfaction to Mr. 
Crawley as his agent, when there was sunshine 
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on Mark Lane, and master millers were in a 
flourishing condition, when Mr. Holts had 
been acquitted of the crime of setting fire to 
my mills, and there was a large reward for 
John Tregancy's apprehension, when the sum- 
mer was coming and the spring was old, 
my strength gave way, and I succumbed at 
last. 

The tension of every nerve had been sus- 
tained too long, and the chords relaxed sud- 
denly and laid me prostrate. It was the first 
illness which I remembered, and that made it 
more intolerable ; I had never been accustomed 
to lie on my back and take sixth parts of 
very nasty compounds every four hours, to be 
harassed with pills at night and draughts in 
the morning. It was hard to know that I 
got no better, that at times I was scarcely 
conscious of what was passing in my chamber ; 
hard to feel I was lying there, as Scott hath 
it, 4ike a bedridden monk,' and the busy 
world in which I had always strived was 
working on outside ; hard to learn my afBurs 
were made straight and needed only overlook- 
ing, and yet to know I was too weak to hold a 
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pen and write, write, for very life ; hard to be 
certain that all things calculated to promote 
my interest were at a stand still, and I was 
adding to my expenses every day. Friends 
came to see me in my sick chamber and 
exerted themselves to console me; friends 
took my work on their hands, and labored for 
my cause; Charley and Frank — true friends 
and true brothers — did their best with my 
books and papers, and would have it that no 
exertions of their own gave. them a moment's 
trouble. Ellen came once a day to pacify my 
fretftilness, to assure me I should soon be well 
again if I ceased to excite myself about my 
business ; Mrs. Holts came, even young Holts 
favored me, and Ike Boxham called regularly 
every morning to know ^ how ^ master ' was,' 
although it was five miles out of his way, and 
there was an extraordinary run of rainy 
weather at the time. Charley Esden and 
Ellen Barchard met frequently in my room, 
and got on very well together ; Charley had 
a great deal to say to Ellen about me, and was 
very silent and thoughtful after she had gone 
home with Mrs. Holts. Ellen had more 
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opportunity of witnessing the noble nature of 
my friendj of seeing how strenuously he worked 
for me night after night, and never thought 
of the fagging day he had had in Mr. Crawley's 
service, maintaining ^he was not tired' and 
^let him be,' and spelling at my books so long 
that I had to feign ill temper to induce him 
to relinquish them. Charley was a handsome 
young man, a clever and a thoughtfiil one, 
and hard must be the heart of a disengaged 
young lady who can. see much of such a man 
— ^know that he loves her and has loved her 
all his life — and yet be cruel. I fancied I 
could detect a softening in Ellen, just the 
faintest change in the world, signs of a blush 
and tremor occasionally; fancied too, that 
some day Charley Esden would ask a question 
of her for the second time, and not be disap- 
pointed in his answer. I had plenty of time 
to think of these things — ^there was no action 
for me — I had fallen like my mill and my 
fortune, and was daily fretting at that want 
of strength which kept me from my rightful 
share of labor. 

' Oh ! for my wife to watch beside my pillow 
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and soothe me with her loving words — my 
wife for ever parted from me ! ' 

I was not strong enough to leave my room 
and walk about the house till the middle of the 
summer, and then I was still too weak to think 
of trade and work. After a while I could 
venture into the streets on sunshiny after- 
noons, but I walked after the fashion of an 
old man of eighty, and found a stick to rest 
upon at times a necessity not to be despised. 

After a few days' fencing with my doctor, 
I yielded reluctantly, almost savagely, to his 
solicitations, and started to the Isle of Wight 
in search of health and strength.. I could 
not go alone, I took my boy and his nurse 
with me, and settled down in a cottage near 
the quiet village of Freshwater. There was 
no society in which I could mix — and I did 
not seek any — I was better by myself. 

My lonely walks on the breezy downs 
brought back some of my old vigor, and I 
had come for strength, not happiness. Some- 
times on the rough shingle in the bay I sat 
with my little boy, and looking out at sea, 
wondered when Rhoda would cross it to her 
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home, and my boy, more forgetful than his 
father, played beside me. A few stragglers 
from the world of fashion glanced at me from 
the lonely hotel windows, now and then ; the 
coast-guards gave me good day on their beat, 
and the boatmen, when I met them, touched 
their hats, but Freshwater was always quiet, 
and my sensitive mind was not troubled 
by any intrusion on its thoughts, whilst I 
gathered strength in England's garden Isle. 

One day I had wandered inland amongst 
the fields and hedgerows, thinking at every 
step, of home, and business, and Rhoda. 
The reader probably knows that Freshwater 
is broken into fragments, and that a house 
dotting here and there the wild green land- 
scape helps to form the village; there is a 
cottage to the left, and another to the right, 
a post office a mile and a-half from the hotel 
near the bay, and a shop — ^perhaps two — 
bordering a melancholy country road. 

At the corner of a green lane, I came upon 
a cottage, the front-room of which served as an 
apology for a shop, — a baker's shop, stocked 
with a few home-baked half-quarterns that 
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were getting hard in the sun, and seemed 
arranged in a dismal row to catch the eyes of 
the crows in the opposite field. A ticket at 
the back of the shop caught my eye, and re- 
minded me of a lost acquaintance, an old ticket 
that had seen service on some more stirring 
part of the world's surface, a " Down again " 
ticket, with " Best Bread 7 J," in blue Roman 
capitals beneath. 

I leaned over the garden palings, and gazed 
in at the window, till a figure from within, 
attracted by my interest in the establishment, 
came to the window and looked out. Mr. 
Tackeridge and I stared each other in the 
face! 

Mr. Tackeridge would have retreated but 1 
gave a nod of recognition. 

" Grood Lord ! is that you, sir," he exclaimed, 
flinging up the window ; " Mr. Farley, sir, is 
it possible I see you here ? " 

" Or that I see you here, Mr. Tackeridge?'' 
•"Won't you come in?" he inquired in 
feeble tones. 

" Thank you," I replied ; " I fear I have 
overtaxed my strength a little, and will, with 
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your kind permission, Mr. Tackeridge, intrude 
upon your hospitality." 

Mr. Tackeridge, disappointed with my readi- 
ness to accept his invitation, drew his head 
into his shop, closed the window and opened 
the street door. I advanced along the 
garden path and shook hands with Mr. Tacke- 
ridge. 

" Glad to see you looking so well, Mr. Tacke- 
ridge." 

" Sorry to see you looking so ill, Mr. Farley," 
said he in reply ; " come in, sir ; how you've 
altered ; mind the scraper — Mrs. Tackeridge ! " 
he bawled. 

"Well?" very sharply, from up stairs. 

" Here's a friend come to see us, Mrs. 
T." 

"What!" 

" A friend — Mr. Farley." 

I heard Mrs. Tackeridge lump herself down 
in a chair with a weight that nearly shook the 
ceiling on our heads. 

" She'll come presently," said Mr. T. lead- 
ing the way into a small back parlor scantily 
ftimished; "take a seat. Well," with a 
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heavy sigh, "this is a precious change, eh? 
Lost all my money and shops, lost all my 
spirits, done for, sir, beautifully ! " 

" You took the world by surprise, sir/' 

" Daresay I did ; I never could see the good 
of making a fuss about losses till there was 
occasion for it. I hope you will not drop 
a word in town concerning where I am, sir, 
for I may find it inconvenient." 

"You may rely upon my discretion, Mr. 
Tackeridge." 

" I paid some of my creditors, all those I 
could pay. I gave them nearly three-farthings 
in the pound, and then I came down here. 
What a hole this is ! " 

"A very pretty place, I think." 

"A pretty place for business," said Mr. 
Tackeridge, with an emphatic grunt; "three 
sacks a-week, and two of them trust. Six 
customers a-day over the counter, and four of 
them want halfpenny biscuits. There's only 
Mr. Tennyson makes anything in this part of 
the Wight, he's a poetry maker and has got 
no opposition in the neighborhood. As for 
me, there is a fellow from somewhere or other 
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comes round with a cart and supplies all the 
best families — I hope his cart will turn over 
some day and break his neck — I hate oppo- 
sition ! " 

"You should undersell him, Tackepidge." 

" If I were to put a dean bill in the window, 
or stick it on that haystack over the way, and 
write ^ Down Again, Best Bread to be given 
away/ I should have my six customers daily, 
just the same — ^not a creature more. Oh!" 
with a groan " it's wretched and awful work 
— I wish Mrs. Tackeridge and I were com- 
fortably buried." 

*^You have not mentioned Miss Annie's 
name — I trust she is well ? " 

" Quite well — she's not here, you know." 

" Indeed." 

" She's a governess in a family at South- 
ampton. She's — here's Mrs. T., she can tell 
you all about it." 

Mr. Tackeridge leaned his head against the 
mantel-piece as if it ached, and with his eyes 
half shut, and presenting the very picture of 
the sluggard who was woke up too soon, and 
required slumber again, languidly surveyed 
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me. With all the energy crushed out of him, 
sunk as deep in difficulties as he had 
sunk hundreds in his day, I could but pity 
him in his low estate. 

Mrs. Tackeridge, not quite so stout as 
formerly, with not quite so broad or smooth a 
fece, came into the back parlor to shake hands 
with me. 

After the ceremony of greeting had been 
performed, Mrs. Tackeridge burst into tears, 
dropped into a chair and began to moan. 

" You see what we have come to, sir, in our 
old age — you see what he with his speculations, 
shops, and ^ Down Agains ' has done for me 
and my child — I was the daughter of a 
respectable master butcher, when he married 
me!'' 

Mrs. Tackeridge had forgotten that last fact 
when she lived at Wheatsheaf VUla. 

" And this lonely, miserable, melancholy 
place is our home — our wretched home. And 
even here a writ may come and take off Tack- 
eridge." 

" Let it come," said Mr. Tackeridge, in a 
reckless manner. 
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" I'm sure I could do without you," retorted 
Mrs. Tackeridge; "there would be one mouth 
less to feed." 

"And the business would not trouble you 
much, my dear; you'd find it a nice and easy 
one to manage." 

Mr. and Mrs. Tackeridge were too worldly, 
too selfish to have learned any lesson from ad- 
versity — ^it had soured their tempers, and made 
them discontented; but they were neither 
humble nor resigned. 

" Time has changed my fiiture for the worse 
too," I remarked; "you left me a rich man, 
you see a very poor one." 

"You don't really mean that," cried Mr. 
Tackeridge, smiling and cheering up amazingly; 
" ruined, eh ? — lost all your money — I'm very 
sorry — ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^poor as we are, perhaps 
— Chiding out of the way too — ho, ho ! " 

" No, I am here for my health's sake." 

" I see," with one of his knowing winks. 

" Fortunately, I shall be soon able to pay 
ofi* every farthing of my debts." 

" Ah ! unfortunately I shall not." 

I changed the conversation, by making in- 
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quiry concerning Annie. The mother peeped 
out here, and Mrs. Tackeridge softened. 

" My poor dear girl has turned her educa- 
tion to some little account, and she is a gover- 
ness in a gentleman's family. A governess, 
Mr. Farley ! " she cried ; " and I thought she 
would be a lady once, my dear, handsome girl, 
as she was ! " 

" As she was." 

"They axe killing her by inches with their 
slavery— she has grown so pale, so thin." 

" A governess in Southampton — I shall pass 
through Southampton on my return — will you 
give me her address?" 

Mrs. Tackeridge, unconscious of my motive, 
gave it me forthwith. 

" We tried to keep together all three of us, 
but our means made that impossible," she 
said, " and yet we were once so well oflF — so 
very well off — ^mixed in such good society ! — 
how's Mr. Esden ? " 

" Very well, I thank you." 

"And — ahem — his sons, Charles and — 
Frank?" 

" Both well, I thank you." 

VOL. III. X 
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" Frank was very fond of Annie once. I 
used to sit and watch them when they were 
children together, and think what a nice couple 
they made, poor little things. Is Frank 
married, Mr. Farley ? " 

"No, stiU single." 

" What is he now — ^the old profession ? " 

" He is Mr. Crawley's collector." 

" My gracious ! what the same as Mr. Bar- 
chard was ? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh ! dear, dear — ^well, I'm very glad — I 
suppose his salary now is two or three hundred 
a-year ? " 

" I have no doubt of it." 

"Well, this I will say, Mr. Farley, that 
Frank Esden was always a very nice young 
man — ^no one esteemed him more than I did." 

Mrs. Tackeridge was still on the look out, 
even from the little baker's shop in Fresh- 
water, for a husband for her Annie. Well, 
there was a motherly care in that, a desire to 
see the better days come back to her daughter 
at least, and though she let me see every card 
in her hand, what did that matter ? 
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I was a friend of Frank Esden's at any rate, 
and I knew Annie was a girl who did not take 
after father or mother, and would make one of 
the best wives in the world. I had a hope too, 
that if Frank could come suddenly upon her, 
take her by surprise with his earnestness and 
passion, the fiZiess on which she prided her- 
self would give way, and Frank would have a 
chance to be happy. 

I wrote to Frank that day, begging him not 
to hope too much or be too sure, but telling 
him of my discovery of the long-lost family, 
and recommending him to get a day's leave, — 
two if possible, — and join me at Freshwater. 
The answer to my letter came in Frank him- 
self, hot, impatient, and eager to be oflF at 
once to the end of the world, if need were. 

In his eagerness, he totally omitted to make 
any inquiry after my health, or to comment 
upon my general improvement, and knowing 
the subject which engrossed every comer of 
his mind, I could readily excuse him. 

" Where is she ? " were almost the first 
words he addressed to me. 

" In Southampton." 

X 2 
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" Why, what the deuce have you brought 
me to this place for ! across the Solent and 
right over this blessed island, when I could 
have seen her six hours ago." 

" Frank, will you never have patience ? " 

Frank filmed, wiped his face with his hand- 
kerchief, shuffled with his feet, and looked 
indignantly at me. 

" You must hold a council of war with me, 
my fine fellow,'' said I ; "or you will spoil all 
aftier the old fiushion." 

" Go on, then — only look sharp, there's a 
good chap." 

We talked of Annie, and of the best method 
for Frank's last attack upon her firmness. I 
mentioned Mrs. Tackeridge also. 

"You must have a prior interview with 
the old lady, Frank, and obtam her con- 
sent." 

" Oh, Lord ! " 

"Better luck this time, be assured. Do 
you remember the interview at Ramsgate, 
Frank, when my cousin and I w^it out on the 
balcony to look at the sea ? " 

Frank shuddered. 
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" Ah ! wasn't that an awfiil day ; upon my 
soul, it makes me shiver now ! " 

" Having gained the mother's consent, what 
can Annie offer in defence?" asked I; "she 
refused you because her respected mother said 
^ no ' — ^it is but fair to say ^ yes,' when the 
old lady wishes the marriage." 

"Of course, it's only fair," said Frank, 
brightening up ; " I'll pose her with that 
argument — ^thank you for the hint, Phil." 

" And now, is everything gomg on well at 
the mills." 

" Bother the miUs ! " 

" What is the price of Whites ? " 

" Hanged if I know ! something like forty- 
seven or eighty-sev^, I'm sure there's a seven 
in it — ^where does the old lady live ? " 

" A mile and a-half from here, in a small 
baker's shop." 

" I'll go at once." 

Before I could stop him he was out of the 
house, and striding down the country lanes, 
at a pace that considerably astonished the 
Freshwater natives. He returned in an hour, 
at the same terrific rate. 
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" It's all settled — I'm to have her! — what a 
dear old woman she is ! Do you know, Phil., 
I always liked Mrs. Tackeridge ? " 

" Mrs. Tackeridge said the same of you a 
day or two ago." 

"Did she — ^bless her, she's a good old 
soul!" 

Frank, sitting by the open window, panting 
for breath and blessing Mrs. Tackeridge, was 
a sight worth witnessing. 

"And now, wish me luck, Phil.," said he, 
suddenly jumping up. 

" You are not going — to-day — before 
dinner ! " 

" I'm off this very minute — I could not 
stop here and know Annie was being vexed 
out of her life — my Annie ! — oh! yes, I'm off," 
buttoning his coat, " here goes." 

" You are not going to walk to Cowes ? " 

"I have got a chaise handy — ^I ordered 
that at the Red Lion." 

" Frank, Frank, you are getting extrava- 
gant ! " 

" For only once in a way." 

" Stop half an hour." 
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" It's no good my stopping to see you eat/' 
he said, pettishly ; " I cannot touch anything 
myself — ^never knew such a place as this Isle 
of Wight, for taking away people's appetites. 
I could not eat a wafer. Good bye." 

" Good bye, — good luck ! " 

Frank vanished. When I looked out of 
my cottage window his tall figure was half a 
mile off, on the sunlit road. 

So in the sunshine, with hope bright before 
him, let me leave this faithiul, full-hearted lover 
— ^let me part with him here ere the thread of 
my story is spun, and this book is shut up for 
ever and put away on the shelf. Let me part 
with him here, though in life we still journey 
together. 

Honest Frank was successfiil, and Annie 
changed her mind. Better for the character 
of firmness which this chronicle has given her, 
had she shaken her head and held fast to 
the negative ; but history must be truthful 
and stem, and it is well for us sterner sex 
that there is sometimes an exception to that 
rule, which says — ladies never change their 
minds! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TOGETHER ! 

Strength increasing slowly at the seaside 
and summer djring away. Friends far off in 
London busy at their desks tod counters, and 
I in the lonely viUage idling away time, from 
every hour of which I should have coined 
money. Friends marrying and giving in 
marriage, and dreaming of eternal happiness ; 
I standing alone gazing at the sea and think- 
ing of a wife beyond it. 

The hour had come for my retuin to London ; 
I had decided on that hour myself, in defiance of 
medical advisers ; I was tired of idleness. If 
I were not very strong, still I should collect 
strength by degrees in London ; why should 
I waste the best days of my youth, and 
let others win the prize for which I had been 
striving. 
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Thinking thus in the evening twilight at 
the open window from which I had watched 
Frank Esden go away, with the flower-scented 
air stealing into the room, with the dusky 
grey heaven deepening every instant, and the 
stars beginning to glimmer from its depths. 
Thinkmg of home, too, of the home to which 
I should return, and of that other home — 
grand and unfortunate — which I had given 
up ; thinking of my old mill and John Tre- 
gancy, of Ellen, and of Rhoda. I went out 
into the warm night when the hour was late, 
and walked slowly with hands behind my 
back towards the bay where the dark sea was 
rolling in. Dull and dispirited I soon retraced 
my steps, and was startled at the comer of 
the lane to see strange lights flashing near 
my country home. As I neared the cottage 
a carriage moved, came whirling by me, and 
rattled off along the road to Calboume. Won- 
dering, perplexed, having a strange fear, a 
strange hope, I hurried to the cottage, opened 
the swing-gate, and strode quickly up the 
garden path. There were lights in the room 
in which I had been sitting an hour before. 
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and a figure passed before the window, the 
sight of which stopped my breath, and struck 
me motionless. 

"Rhoda!" 

Anotherinstant and I broke the spell. Iwasin 
the cottage, and Bhoda was weeping on my breast ! 

" You have come back then, wife ?" 

" Yes, yes, for good." 

" To share my home again and gladden it, 
or go away with your guardian and leave me 
here alone?" 

" Never more alone, Philip," she murmured. 

" When you have quite done I'll just shake 
hands with Mr. Farley, and then see about a 
bed somewhere," observed fat, sunburnt Mr. 
Creeney. 

Mr. Creeney and I shook hands, and Mr. 
Creeney did not seem inclined to let me free 
again. He talked of me and Rhoda, asked 
after my child, my health, my business, with 
his hand griping mine, and shaking it continu- 
aUy. 

"I am so glad to see you again, Philip," 
he said ; " so glad to get back to merry 
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England, too. But," looking grave, " I find 
you have been deceiving me, sir." 

" Have I, Mr. Creeney ?" 

" You know you have, sir ; you have placed 
no confidence in me, sir — ^you have not bor- 
rowed a single farthing of me, sir— what do 
you mean by that ? " 

" I never borrow money, Mr. Creeney." 

" But you shall, sir!" 

I laughed, and shook my head. 

" Then, sir, I'll buy a mill, and paint your 
name up, and how can you help yourself? 
You may as well take some of my money 
before I die, and turn it to your profit, as wait 
for every farthing afterwards. So don't give 
me any of your airs, sir ! " 

Mr. Creeney marched out in search of a 
bed, and I sat down by Rhoda's side and drew 
her to my breast. 

" I found it out at last, Philip." 

" The secret of my poverty?" 

" Yes. Ah ! husband mine, why keep me 
in the dark concerning it ? " 

" Ehoda, it was your money, and I did not 
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save a penny of it — ^how could I tell you of 
so great a loss ? " 

" Were you afraid of the shock it would 
giveme, PhiUp?" 

" Yes." 

"You were considerate; but, you w^re 
wrong." 

"Does it matter dwelling on the theme, 
now you are with me, and are never going 
away, Rhoda?" 

" Yes." 

She checked me in my question by saying— 

"I will tell you, Philip, why you were wrong. 
It is the secret I spoke of before I went 
away." 

** And you will tell me ?" 

" Everything." 

She put her hands upon my shoulders and 
looked me in the face with her dark, searchnig 
eyes. 

" In a dreadful hour, Philip, an hour which 
you and I will mention for the last time here, 
you confessed that you first sought me for 
my money. In the merciftd hour of my 
recovery fi'om madness, that was the first 
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truth that came back to me, and burnt into 
my brain. I felt that you had chosen between 
me and my money, and that whilst that money 
lasted, I could never be your wife. I loved 
you, Philip, very dearly ; but that money was 
my rival, and you loved it better than my- 
self. Don't start so," she cried, " the money 
is gone, and with a joyful heart 1 come back 
to my rightful place — come back a happy wife 
and mother, to do my duty by your side, and 
travel with you hand-in-hand." 

'^ Not shrinking, Rhoda, at the barriers in 
the way, at the little home in store for us, 
and the smaller fortune we have to share 
together? " 

'' Not shrinking at that — ^rejoicing!" 

I pressed her closer in my arms. 

'^ Rejoicing that I can struggle with you 
when the storm is highest, consoling you and 
cheering you," said she, " can share your 
triumph when the better days come, thanking 
God we are not separated." 

" Rhoda, I am glad I sit here by your side 
a poor man — ^that there is a new life for both of 
us, and we have to begin it with new hearts." 
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" I begin it, Philip, with a new mind, 
stronger, I think — I hope — ^than the one that 
deserted me in my hour of trial. I have lived 
to regret the folly of the past and to learn a 
lesson from it which will last my life, Philip." 

" Oh ! Rhoda, I have yearned for this hour 
to ask forgiveness, to breathe my love into 
your ears, to tell you of our boy, — and it 
has come ! " 

" And we are happy. Mr. Creeney must 
not mar that happiness, Philip, with his 
wealth, we will struggle for ourselves. Let 
him leave his fortune to our baby boy, as he 
at first intended, and let husband and wife 
seek their fortune out alone." 

" It is best. We can look back at our strug- 
gles then with pride." 

" One question, Philip — ^no jealous one," 
with a bright smile on her face. 

'' I listen." 

"EUen— issheweU?" 

"Well — and will be a wife some day, I 
think. She shakes her head at the idea, but 
a certain Charley Esden is in that pretty 
head, I think, more often than she owns." 
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" I shall be glad to see her. She was my 
sister once — she must be so agam," said 
Rhoda ; " and now, Philip, let us steal up 
stairs and see the boy — ^my dear, dear little 
boy!" 

We stood by the cot-side and gazed upon 
our baby's sleep of innocence ; our hands were 
clasped together, the pledge of faith in each 
other and the future. 

The light burned low as we stood there 
silent watchers. The child slept on, the hoarse 
murmur of the sea beyond, softened by the 
distance, lulling him to rest. 

Suddenly Rhoda released my hand, looked 
at me, at the child, then sank down on her 
knees. 

" Leave me, Philip, I must pray for him, 
for you. God loves not the ungrateful ! " 

I did not go away. I bowed my head and 
sank down on my knees beside her. 



THE END. 
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